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The  Instructor  is  the  o£acial  organ  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  according  to  the 
Restored  Gospel. 


OUR  COVER 

IN  every  land  and  under  every  flag, 
people  set  up  symbols  of  power, 
of  national  ideals,  or  of  historical 
significance.  In  the  United  States 
the  eagle  is  an  emblem  both  of 
strength  and  of  freedom.  July  4 
marks  the  179th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  this  nation.  On  that 
day,  among  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  hearts  will  beat  faster 
and  thoughts  will  turn  to  a  reap- 
praisal of  goals  and  achievements, 
policies  and  practices,  both  national 
and  individual. 

In     recognition    of    Independence 

Day  and   of  the  important  part  that 

nations  play  in  the   development  of 

God's  plans  on  earth,  we  present  this 

month    a    picture    of    the    eagle    that 

for   96    years    has    spread    its    wings 

above  Eagle  Gate. 

-K.S.B. 
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America, 
a  Land  of 


Promise 


"And  inasmuch  as  ye  shall  keep  my  commandments, 
ye  shall  prosper,  and  shall  he  led  to  a  land  of  prom- 
ise' 

-I  Nephi  2:20. 


HAT  inspired  promise  made  over  two 
thousand  years  ago  referred  to  America, 
in  loyalty  to  which  every  true  American 
can  say  in  his  heart: 

"Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand!" 

—Walter  Scott. 

No  observer  can  travel  from  the  sun-kissed  beaches 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  wooded  hills  and  power-producing 
rivers  of  New  England  without  being  thrilled  by  the 
greatness  of  these  United  States. 

The  painted  deserts  of  the  West,  flower-carpeted  in 
springtime  and  holding  hidden  beauty  and  entrancing 
interest  in  every  season;  the  inspiring  monuments  of 
the  Rockies,  harboring  snows  as  reservoirs  for  crops  in 
valleys  below,  the  colorful  canyons,  painted  only  by 
the  Creator  Himself;  the  fertile  food-producing  valley 
of  the  Mississippi;  the  mighty  forests  of  the  Northwest; 
the  navigable  rivers;  the  climate,  varying  to  suit  all 
needs  and  conditions  —  all  these  and  a  thousand  other 
equally  glorious  and  productive  features  bear  witness 
of  the  age-old  declaration  that  this  is  a  "land  choice 
above  all  other  lands,"  and  inspire  every  patriot  to 
say,  "This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

Millions  of  Americans  today  declare  with  Winthrop : 
"Our  country,  to  be  cherished  in  all  our  hearts,  to  be 
defended  by  all  our  hands." 

America,  and  this  includes  Canada  and  the  southern 
republics,  was  a  choice  land  when  the  Jaredites  left 
the  land  of  Shinar  approximatiely  four  thousand  years 
ago.  So  was  it  fourteen  Jiundred  years  later  when  Lehi 
and  his  colony  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  nation,  prospered 
on  the  bounty  of  the  country,  and  after  a  thousand 
years  perished  because  of  transgressions. 

America  was  a  great  land  when  the  stately  Indian 
chiefs  ruled  their  tribes,  which  thrived  from  the  Bering 
Sea  in  the  North  to  the  Panama  and  the  towering  Andes 
in  the  South. 

Today,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic era  since  the  dawn  of  her  creation,  America  is 
demonstrating  the  vastness  of  her  resources  and  the 
extent  of  her  natural  possibilities  as  never  before. 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY'S  PAGE 


Well  may  we  sing: 

"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above." 
This  country  is  not  only  the  choicest  of  all  lands, 
but  now  the  preserver  of  true  liberty,  and  the  hope  of 
civilized  man! 

However,  as  I  have  already  implied,  a  country  may 
be  ever  so  great  and  fruitful,  and  a  nation  subsisting 
upon  it  may  be  impotent  and  decadent.  "The  greatness 
of  a  nation,"  said  Lyman  Abbott,  "is  measured,  not  by 
its  fruitful  acres,  but  by  the  men  who  cultivate  those 
acres;  not  by  great  forests,  but  by  the  men  who  use 
those  forests;  not  by  its  mines,  but  by  the  men  who 
work  them." 

Integrity  Fundamental 

The  foundation  of  a  noble  character  is  integrity. 
By  this  virtue  the  strength  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individ- 
ual, may  be  judged.  No  nation  can  ever  become  truly 
great  and  win  the  confidence  of  other  peoples,  which 
to  further  its  own  selfish  ends  will  put  aside  or  disregard/ 
an  honorable  treaty.  No  nation  will  become  great  whose 
trusted  officers  wfll  pass  legislation  for  personal  gain, 
who  will  take  advantage  of  a  public  office  for  personal 
preferment  or  to  gratify  vain  ambition,  or  who  will, 
through  forgery,  chicanery,  and  fraud,  rob  the  govern- 
ment, or  be  false  in  office  to  a  public  trust. 

Honesty,  sincerity  of  purpose  must  be  the  dominant 
traits  of  character  in  leaders  of  a  nation  that  would 
be  truly  great.  "I  hope,"  said  George  Washington, 
"that  I  may  ever  have  virtue  and  firmness  enough  to 
maintain  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  enviable  of 
all  titles  —  the  character  of  an  honest  man." 

A  Natural  Leader 

It  was  Washington's  character  more  than  his  bril- 
liancy of  intellect  that  made  him  the  choice  of  all  as 
their  natural  leader  when  the  13  original  colonies  de- 
cided to  sever  their  connection  with  the  mother  country. 
As  one  in  eulogy  to  the  father  of  our  country  truly 
said:  "When  he  appeared  among  the  eloquent  orators; 
the  ingenious  thinkers,  the  vehement  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  his  modesty  and  temperate  profession 
could  not  conceal  his  superiority;  he  at  once,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  character,  was  felt  to  be  their  leader. 
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"Men  of  sterling  statesmanship,  unknown  or  re- 
nowned, who  strive  to  emulate  his  strength  of  char- 
acter constitute  today  as  always  the  greatest  asset  of 
our  mighty  and  much  beloved  United  States." 

Also  bearing  record  to  integrity  and  honor  as  being 
an  indispensable  element  in  a  truly  great  nation  is  the 
life  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  in  whom  was  "vindicated 
the  greatness  of  real  goodness,  and  the  goodness  of 
real  greatness,"  to  whose  character  the  passing  centuries 
can  add  only  more  brilliant  lustre. 

The  American  Home 

The  second  essential,  fundamental  element  in  the 
building  and  in  the  perpetuity  of  a  great  people  is  the 
home.  "The  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a  repub- 
lican nation,  is  in  the  intelligent  and  well-ordered 
homes  of  the  people."  If  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
parents  shift  to  others  or  to  the  state  the  responsibility 
of  rearing  their  children,  the  stability  of  the  nation 
will  be  undermined  and  its  impairment  and  disintegra- 
tion will  have  begun. 

The  increase  throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
percentage  of  divorces  is  alarming,  and  this  insidious 
evil  is  increasing  in  the  Church  itself.  There  are  too 
many  couples  in  the  Church  who  when  difficulties 
arise  seek  the  remedy  in  divorce  courts. 

In  the  well-ordered  home  we  may  experience  on 
earth  a  taste  of  heaven.  It  is  there  that  the  babe  in 
a  mother's  caress  first  experiences  a  sense  of  security. 


'The  greatness  of  a  nation   is  measured,   not   by   its  fruitful 
acres,  but  by  the  men  who  cultivate  those  acres." 


finds  in  the  mother's  kiss  the  first  realization  of  affection, 
discovers  in  mother's  sympathy  and  tenderness  the  first 
assurance  that  there  is  love  in  the  world. 

Immorality 

The  most  vicious  enemy  to  home  life  is  immorality. 
Social  workers  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  number 
of  young  girls  between  15  and  19  who  seem  to  have 
lost  all  sense  of  decency  and  shamelessly  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  altar  of  lust.  This  corroding  evil 
is  just  as  demoralizing  to  the  young  man  as  to  the 
young  woman.  In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  there  is  no  double  standard  of  morality.  The 
young  man  should  approach  the  marriage  altar  just 
as  fit  for  fatherhood  as  his  sweetheart  is  worthy  of 
motherhood. 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  greatness  of 
a  nation?  The  answer  is  apparent.  Pure  water  does 
not  flow  from  a  polluted  spring,  nor  a  healthy  nation 
from  a  diseased  parentage. 

Chastity,  not  indulgence,  during  the  pre-marital 
years,  is  the  source  of  harmony  and  happiness  in  the 
home  and  the  chief  contributing  factor  to  the  health 
and  perpetuity  of  the  race.  All  the  virtues  that  make 
up  a  beautiful  character  —  loyalty,  dependability,  con- 
fidence, trust,  love  of  God,  and  fidelity  to  man  —  are 
associated  with  this  diadem  in  the  crown  of  virtuous 
womanhood  and  of  virile  manhood. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  to  His  Church  is  "Keep 
yourself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

Yes,  America  is  a  "land  choice  above  all  other 
lands."  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Americans  to  build  a 
mighty  and  superior  nation.  The  history  of  the  nations 
of  the  past  proves  that  nations  in  the  most  fruitful  and 
most  productive  of  all  lands  may  become  senile  and 
decadent. 

Let  us  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  citizens  of  our  beloved  country,  use  our  in- 
fluence to  see  that  men  and  women  of  upright  character, 
of  unimpeachable  honor  are  elected  to  office,  that  our 
homes  are  kept  unpolluted  and  unbroken  by  infidelity, 
that  children  therein  will  be  trained  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  to  be  "honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  and  virtuous,  and  to  do  good  to  all  men." 

Cherishing  such  ideals,  we  can  with  our  own  hearts 
say  with  the  poet  Holmes: 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  state  — 
Sail  on  O  union,  strong  and  great 
Humanity  with  all  her  fears 
With  all  the  hope  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

May  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ever 
remember  the  Savior's  injunction;  "Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world  .  .  . 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  ( Matthew  5 :  14,  16. ) 


"T^HE  prophets  have  all  been  close  to 
God  when  they  have  been  upon 
their  knees;  and  that  which  they 
have  said  in  all  of  their  greatness  and 
power  as  they  stood  upon  their  feet 
was  because  they  first  had  gone  to 
their  knees,  .  .  . 

—Mattheto  Cowley, 

Conference  Report,  Oct.,  1953. 


WORTH  LIVING  STILL 

Co  long  as  faith  with  freedom  reigns 

And  loyal  hope  survives. 
And  gracious  charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  intellect  or  will. 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 


IJ^PAMiNONDAS,  finding  himself  lifted 
up  in  the  day  of  his  public  tri- 
umph, the  next  day  went  drooping 
and  hanging  down  his  head;  and 
being  asked  what  was  the  reason 
of  his  so  great  dejection,  made  an- 
swer: "Yesterday  I  felt  myself  trans- 
ported with  vain  glory,  therefore  I 
chastise  myself  for  it  today." 

—Plutarch. 
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'I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me.' 


That  'Developing 
Spirit  of 

BROTHERHOOD 


By  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


"/  would  he  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me, 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 

I  would  he  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare; 

I  would  he  a  friend  to  all  —  the  foe  —  the  friendless; 

I  would  he  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  would  look  up  —  and  laugh  —  and  love  —  and  lift. 


"IjiTHEN  Howard  Walter  penned  those  lines,  he  struck 
the  key  to  true  brotherhood  which  if  lived  by  all 
would  usher  in  a  millennium  of  peace  yet  in  our  genera- 
tion. 

An  active  high  priest  had  suffered  a  stroke.  His 
wife  was  suffering  from  arthritis.  The  three  children 
were  away  from  home,  two  married  daughters  had 
families  of  little  children  depending  upon  them,  the 
son,  worked  nights  to  put  himself  through  the  Brigham 
Young  University.  The  home,  while  debt-free,  was  an 
old  log-and-frame  shack  without  modern  conveniences, 
not  adapted  for  self-help  in  sickness. 

Came  the  group  leader  of  high  priests  in  Spring- 
ville  Third  Ward,  of  which  my  wonderful  father 
[George  Richard  Hill,  Sr.]  had  been  bishop  for  23  years 
following   its   organization.    The  high  priests   quorum 


in  Kolob  Stake  investigated.  A  quorum  welfare  project 
was  undertaken. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  bishop  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  family,  it  was  determined  that  the  property 
should  be  sold,  and  the  money  obtained  be  used  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  acquiring  of  new  property  and  erec- 
tion of  a  new,  modern  home  for  the  family.  The 
original  property  was  valued  at  $3,500. 

Construction  began  on  the  new  home,  one  block 
from  the  ward  chapel,  in  Sept.,  1954.  The  family 
moved  into  the  new  frame  2-bedroom  home,  with  all 
modern  conveniences  and  facilities,  in  February,  1955. 

During  construction,  82  high  priests  worked  2,003 
hours  on  the  project.  Some  78  other  members  paid 
$1,197  in  cash  as  their  part  of  the  project.  Nine  other 
members  furnished  materials  and  equipment  valued 
at  $686.69. 

The  story  of  this  infectious  quorum  welfare  project, 
with  pictures  of  both  the  houses  and  the  new  home 
with  about  eighty  of  the  quorum  members  in  front 
and  its  resultant  effect  of  increased  quorum  activity, 
is  told  in  the  Deseret  News  Church  Section  of  May  7, 
1955.  Brotherhood!  ".  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."  (Matthew  25:40.) 

A  12-year-old  boy  was  made  president  of  his  Sun- 
day School  class,  Course  No.  10,  in  one  of  the  wards 
of  East  Jordan  Stake.  The  class  oflBcers  were  impressed 
by  an  electric  teacher  with  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  in  recruiting  all  of  the  members  on  the 
potential  roll.  The  president  of  the  class  felt  his 
responsibility.  He  set  about  his  job  with  a  will.  A 
year  later  he  reported  to  the  superintendent  that  all 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  should  be  coming  to  the 
class  were  coming  except  for  one  boy.  "I'm  going 
after  him,"  said  he,  "and  I  think  I  can  get  him  to 
come."  Brotherhood,  that  feeling  of  closeness  that 
warms  the  soul! 

Superintendent  David  Lawrence  McKay  on  May  1 
attended  Sunday  School  in  a  ward  in  University  Stake. 
He  attended  Course  No.  19,  studying  Christ's  Ideals 
for  Living.  As  he  entered  the  room  where  the  class  was 
held,  he  was  met  by  the  president  of  this  class,  a 
German  girl  with  a  winning  smile  and  a  greeting  that 
made  all  who  came  to  the  class  feel  welcome  and 
wanted.  That  smile  and  that  greeting  couldn't  have 
come  from  an  insincere  heart.  Because  of  the  friendli- 
ness and  the  cordial  greeting,  as  well  as  good  teaching, 
they  have  a  wonderful  class. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  true  spirit  of  brother- 
hood is  growing.  There  are  more  people  praying  than 
ever  before  —  "Father,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done." 
The  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  full  of  experiences 
and  their  potency  in  developing  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood. 

The  spirit  of  brotherhood  —  the  spirit  of  lOve  of 
fellowman!  How  fortunate  the  world  at  long  last  to 
discover  it! 


NEW  HONOR  FOR  SUPERENTENDENT  HIU 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  R.  HILL  was  recently  cited  for 
his  contributions  to  the  control  of  air  pollution  and  awarded 
honorary  membership  in  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association 
at  their  Fifth  Annual  Banquet.  This  was  held  in  the  Sberaton- 
Cadillac  Hotel  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  has  been  instrumental  in 
outlining  and  effecting  control  procedures  to  reduce  air  pollution 
in  such  large  cities  as  Detroit;  Washington,  D.C.;  Pittsburgh  and  ' 
others. 

Air  pollution,  control   attempts    to   reduce   to   satisfactory   levels 
all  forms  of  soot,  carbon  dioxide,  diesel  fuel  fumes,  gases,  etc. 

He  has  been  dean  of  agriculture  at  the  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College. 
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Question  Box 


Editor's  Note:  If  you  have  a  question  regard- 
ing Sunday  School  procedure,  send  it  to: 
The  Question  Box,  The  Instructor  Editorial 
Dept,  50  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Not 
all  answers  can  be  published  in  the  magazine, 
but  each  inquiry  will  receive  a  written  reply. 


Timing  lor  Two  Sunday 
Sihools  in  Same  Meetinghouse 

Two-school  Schedule,  Presiding  Officer,  Instructor  Binding,  Diplomas,  Prayer  Meeting  Time 


3 


When  Does  Second  Start? 

Q  Where  two  wards  share  the 
"  same  meetinghouse,  does  the 
General  Board  have  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  how  the  two  Sunday 
Schools  should  be  scheduled?  Is  it 
suggested  that  one  complete  Sunday 
School  be  finished  before  the  second 
one  is  started,  or  is  it  advised  that 
the  second  Sunday  School  begin  its 
worship  service  shortly  after  the  first 
Sunday  School  has  dismissed  for 
classwork? 

—East  Jordan  (Utah)  Stake. 

A.  One  would  think  that  a  one 
best  schedule  of  meeting  times  could 
be  worked  out  for  two  wards  shar- 
ing the  same  chapel.  Conditions  and 
facilities  differ  so  much  in  different 
wards  that  what  will  work  well  in 
one  meetinghouse  may  not  be  pos- 
sible in  another. 

If  the  amusement  hall  is  only  sep- 
arated by  a  curtain  from  the  chapel, 
the  possibilities  are  not  the  same  as 
when  a  portable  partition  is  so  in- 
sulated as  to  prevent  sound  from 
one  side  disturbing  the  meeting  on 
the  other  side.  The  number  and  ca- 
pacity of  classrooms  is  often  a  lim- 
iting factor  which  must  be  consid- 
ered. Right  now  a  Church-wide  sur- 
vey is  being  made  to  find  out  the 
different  time  schedules  which  are 
giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
facilities  that  meetinghouses  need  to 
have  to  accommodate  both  wards 
without  curtailing  or  handicapping 
the  meetings  of  either. 


Who  Presides? 

Q.  We-  here  in  Port  Alberni,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  would  like  to  know 
who  presides  when  a  high  council- 
man or  district  president  visits  our 
Sunday  School.  Is  the  branch  presi- 
dent still  the  presiding  officer? 

—Westiem  Canadian  Mission. 

A.    It  is  the  custom  in  the  Church 


to  consider  the  highest  authority 
present  as  the  presiding  authority. 
Ordinarily  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing is  left  to  the  local  authorities 
set  apart  to  handle  local  meetings. 
In  such  event  the  branch  president 
or  whoever  conducts  the  meeting 
would  be  the  conducting  o£5cer. 


Binding  Instructors 

Q.  Concerning  the  binding  of  The 
Instructor,  and  other  Church  maga- 
zines for  libraries,  should  the  covers 
of  the  magazines  be  removed  before 
being  sent  in?  We  desire  to  mount 
some  of  the  pictures  on  the  covers 
of  these  magazines  if  they  are  not 
retained  in  the  bound  volume. 

—Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Stake. 

A.  We  have  made  a  practice  of 
keeping  the  covers  of  The  Instruc- 
tors when  we  bind  them.  It  is  en- 
tirely up  to  you  regarding  the  in- 
clusion of  covers  on  The  Instructors 
you  have  bound.  We  believe  that 
the  back  cover,  both  on  the  outside 
and  inside,  has  very  valuable  ma- 
terial that  should  be  kept  right  with 
the  magazine.  Also  the  index  and 
information  on  the  inside  front  cov- 
er would  be  valuable  information  to 
retain  in  the  bound  copy. 


Diplomas  for  Teachers 

Q.  Some  of  our  teachers  teaching 
the  teacher  training  course  in  the 
wards  have  been  asking  if  they  could 
receive  a  certificate  of  graduation 
along  with  the  students  when  they 
have  completed  the  course.  We  still 
have  some  certificates  from  our  last 
year's  training  course,  and  we  have 
felt  like  we  could  present  the  teach- 
ers with  a  graduation  certificate  if 
it  is  permissible  along  with  the 
students. 

—Teton  (Idaho)  Stake. 

A.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  ques- 
tion or  suggestion,  but  we  see  no 


reason  why  the  teacher  should  not 
receive  a  certificate  if  she  wants  one 
along  with  the  students. 


Prayer  Meeting  Time 

Q.  The  superintendents  of  the 
wards  want  to  know  what  should  be 
done  when  the  time  of  the  prayer 
meeting  conflicts  in  time  with  part 
of  the  priesthood  meetings.  One  or 
two  of  the  wards  wait  to  have  prayer 
meeting  until  after  priesthood  meet- 
ings are  adjourned,  but  this  some- 
times makes  them  a  little  late  getting 
everything  ready  for  Sunday  School. 
Some  have  requested  priesthood 
members  to  leave  their  meetings  a 
little  early  to  attend  prayer  meeting, 
and  at  least  one  ward  expects  only 
the  women  members  of  the  faculty 
to  attend. 

—Utah  Stake. 

A.  All  officers  and  teachers  should 
attend  prayer  meeting  before  Sun- 
day School  if  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  so.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, if  priesthood  meetings  are 
held  immediately  preceding  Sunday 
School  and  no  arrangements  are 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  bish- 
opric, then  the  male  members  of  the 
Sunday  School  faculty  are  excused  to 
attend  priesthood  meeting  with  the 
exception  of  one  member  of  the 
superintendency  who  should  meet 
in  prayer  meeting  with  the  sisters 
of  tiie  faculty. 

Prayer  meetings  should  never  be 
held  so  late  that  the  members  of  the 
Sunday  School  faculty  cannot  get 
into  the  Sunday  School  at  least  five 
minutes  before  the  Sunday  School 
is  expected  to  begin.  Many  ward 
bishops  have  made  arrangements  to 
have  their  priesthood  meetings  a 
little  earlier  so  that  they  could  dis- 
miss in  time  to  permit  the  Sunday 
School  faculty  to  attend  the  prayer 
meeting. 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  comforts  and  satisfactions  I  have  ever 
enjoyed  in  Sunday  School  teaching  is  the  ASSURANCE  OF 
BELONGING  to  something  far  bigger  and  far  more  important 
than  myself.  This  assurance  helps  me  to  be  a  better  teacher.  It 
gives  me  a  glimpse  into  what  I  feel  is  'the  real  security.  That 
assurance  aids  me  in  providing  the  motivation  to  help  young 
people  to  be  their  own  best  selves  and  to  work  to  attain  the 
optimum  of  their  abilities. 


It  is  my  testimony  that  a  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  and  being  true  to  that  loyalty  exude  a  power  to  achieve 
not  only  in  Sunday  School  teaching,  but  also  in  one's  daily  work 
that  is  positively  thrilling. 

Apropos  of  this  challenging  theme,  I  invite  everyone  to  read 
the  message  on  this  page  by  Laura  Z.  Hobson,  entitled,  "Seated 
on  Giants'  Shoulders.""^  —Earl  J.  Glade, 

Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Member,  Deseret  Sunday  School 
General  Board. 


BY  LAURA  Z.  HOBSON 


pARLIER  this  month,  the  story 
goes,  a  great  flood  descended  on 
Dublin,  and  six  dray  horses  locked 
in  a  stable  were  knee-deep  in*  water 
before  the  stablekeeper  arrived  to 
open  the  doors  to  freedom. 

The  horses  had  to  swim  to  high 
ground  and  safety,  and  when  the 
last  one  finally  was  on  terra  frma 
again,  little  mice  jumped  off  his 
back  and  scampered  away. 

The  watching  crowd,  which  had 
gathered  to  cheer  the  swimming 
horses  onward,  also  cheered  at  the 
sight  of  the  tiny  hitchhikers,  who, 
according  to  the  stablekeeper,  "had 
been  living  in  comfort  in  the  stable." 

Acciu-ate  or  a  bit  dressed  up,  this 
story  cheered  me  lots. 

It  seemed  to  remind  me  of  some- 
thing that  I  couldn't  quite  place. 
Something  also  connected  with  Dub- 
lin and  Ireland,  also  related  in  some 
way  to  the  idea  of  one  small  crea- 
ture and  something  else  quite  large 
and  powerful, 

"George  Bernard  Shaw,"  I  sud- 
denly thought   and  knew  I  really 


had  it.  For  it  was  Ireland's  own 
GBS,  bom  in  Dublin  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  who'd  written  again 
and  again,  in  his  plays  and  books, 
that  the  surest  way  to  be  happy  was 
to  give  yourself  over  to  some  cause 
larger  than  yourself. 

"To  climb  aboard,"  is  a  slangier 
way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  and 
maybe  that's  why  the  little  mice 
reminded  me  of  GBS's  wisdom. 

What  that  "cause  larger  than  your- 
self" should  be,  of  course,  each  of  us 
must  decide  as  best  we  may,  but 
without  it,  we  remain  puny  little 
creatures  all  our  days,  unable  to 
reach  any  high  ground  whatsoever, 
finally  drowning  in  our  own  sense 
of  futility  and  boredom. 

Every  schoolboy  and  girl  knows 
how  good  it  is  to  lose  one's  self  in 
a  bigger  cause  when  he  or  she  gets 
on  the  basketball  team  or  the  debat- 
ing society  or  runs  for  student  self- 
government. 

Every  adult  can  feel  that  thrill 
and  fulfillment,  too. 

For  some,  the  "larger  cause"  will 


be  religious;  for  others,  it  will  be 
political  or  educational.  Some  of  us 
will  find  it  in  the  eternal  fight 
against  prejudice  and  bigotry;  others 
in  the  equally  eternal  fight  for  civil 
liberties  and  the  freedom  to  think 
and  perhaps  be  wrong. 

It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what 
the  cause  is  —  just  so  it's  larger  than 
any  of  the  thousand  self-serving 
causes  we  all  must  serve  to  earn  our 
living,  to  feed  and  clothe  ourselves, 
to  "have  some  fun." 

And  the  difference  between  fun 
and  joy  may  be  what  old  George 
Bernard  Shaw  meant. 

"We  are  like  dwarfs,  seated  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants;  we  see  more 
things  than  the  ancients  and  things 
more  distant,  but  this  is  due  neither 
to  the  sharpness  of  our  own  sight, 
nor  to  the  greatness  of  our  own 
stature,  but  because  we  are  raised 
and  held  aloft  on  that  giant  mass." 

See  what  I  meant  about  that  story 
of  the  mice  scampering? 

•Written  for  International  News  Service  which 
has  granted  The  Instructor  penxdssion  to  publish 
the  story.  Copyright,  1954. 
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Editor's  Note;  This  article  was  written 
especially  for  The  Instructor  by  United 
States  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  one  of 
the  nations  rapid  readers.  He  is  also 
general  treasurer  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union.  Of  necessity  he  must  read 
with  understanding  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
terial daily.  ^  He  averages  in  routine  read- 
ing approxtmately  800  words  per  min- 
ute, though  he  has  exceeded  1,250  words 
per  minute  in  timed  trials. 

Because  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  are  busy  people  who  must  often 
make  thorough  yet  rapid  preparation,  we 
requested  Senator  Bennett  to  advise  us  how 
to  increase  our  reading  speed  and  skills. 
Following  are  his  recommendations: 


TN  spite  of  the  eflFects  of  radio,  tele- 
vision and  the  movies,  which  pour 
words  into  our  ears  and  bombard 
our  eyes  with  pictures,  the  power  to 
read  rapidly  and  eflfectively  is  still 
a  vital  skill  for  every  successful  man 
and  woman.  And,  being  a  skill,  it 
can  be  developed  and  strengthened 
by  understanding  and  practice. 

Three  Problems  for  Improvement 

There  are  three  problems  with 
which  a  person,  eager  to  improve  his 
reading  skill,  must  concern  himself. 
He  will  want  to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  his  reading  rate,  improve  his  vo- 
cabulary and  quicken  his  power  to 
understand  what  he  is  reading.  All 
are  important,  but  in  this  article  we 
shall  consider  only  the  first. 

When  we  read,  our  eyes  do  not 
flow  smoothly  along  the  type  lines. 
They  move  in  "steps."  In  each  step, 
the  eye  pauses  to  photograph  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  line,  flashes 
it  to  the  brain,  and  then  moves  on 
to  repeat  the  process  with  the  next 
section.  All  this  happens  in  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second. 

This  is  the  physical  process  of 
reading,  and  it  involves  three  im- 
portant techniques.  First,  the  rapid 
reader  tries  to  "see"  as  much  of  the 
line  as  possible  each  time  his  eye 
stops,  therefore  requiring  fewer 
steps  and  saving  time  because  the 
amount  of  time  the  eye  "stops"  is 
fairly  constant. 

Second,  he  tries  to  get  the  line's 
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message  the  first  time  without  re- 
tracing his  steps  on  the  same  line. 
Third,  he  tries  to  move  quickly 
and  accurately  to  the  very  first  sec- 
tion of  the  next  line.  By  contrast, 
the  slow  reader  takes  a  greater  num- 
ber of  "steps"  per  line,  which  he 
frequently  retraces,  and  has  a  tend- 
ency to  hit  the  next  line  somewhere 

in  the  middle. 
« 

Mechanical  Tools  Not  Required 

There  are  mechanical  training 
tools  that  aid  greatly  in  overcoming 
these  weaknesses,  but  these  are 
usually  only  available  in  schools  or 
in  big  cities.  Fortunately,  you  can 
make  real  progress  without  them  if 
you  have  the  determination  to  de- 
velop a  program  and  stick  to  it. 

One  obvious  way  you  can  length- 
en your  "stride"  is  by  consciously 
trying  to  see  whole  words  at  a 
glance,  instead  of  single  syllables, 
and,  when  this  has  been  mastered, 
by  seeing  whole  phrases  instead  of 
single  words.  There  are  many  famil- 
iar phrase  patterns  in  our  language 
like  "Federal  Covernment"  and 
"miles  per  hour"  which  we  can  rec- 
ognize instantly  without  breaking 
them  up. 

There  is  another  physical  barrier 
to  rapid  reading  which  the  experts 
call  "inner  speech."  This  happens 
when  we  unconsciously  form  every 
word  we  read  with  our  lips,  throat 
or  tongue.  All  of  us  do  this  to  some 
extent  because  that  is  the  way  we 
learned  to  read,  but  it  cuts  our 
speed  at  least  in  two  and  must  be 
overcome  for  rapid  reading.  To  test 
yourself  put  your  fingers  to  your  lips 
or  throat  while  you  read  silently.  If 
you  detect  any  muscular  movement, 
you  have  a  problem.  One  authority 
suggests  that  you  can  help  to  over- 
come it  by  chewing  gum  as  you  read, 
thus  destroying  the  similarity  of  the 
rhythm  of  eyes  and  throat. 

Skill  Requires  Practice 

Rapid  reading,  like  any  skill,  re- 


By   Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
United  States  Senator  from   Utah 

quires  practice.  Above  all,  you  must 
increase  the  amount  of  your  reading 
on  a  planned  schedule.  Set  times  to 
read  and  number  of  pages  to  be 
read.  Read  against  time,  constantly 
striving  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  a  measured  stint.  Always  read 
new,  but  similar  material.  Record 
your  gains  or  words  per  minute, 
which  you  can  easily  figure  by  count- 
ing words  per  line  and  lines  per 
page  for  a  few  pages. 

As  in  all  training  programs,  be- 
gin with  easy  tasks.  Begin  reading 
with  light  material  without  impor- 
tant content.  Read  novels,  good  de- 
tective stories,  as  such.  Read  books, 
not  papers  or  magazines,  whose  lines 
are  too  short  for  training.  Avoid  the 
related  problems  that  would  be  cre- 
ated by  unfamiliar  words  or  ideas 
that  are  hard  to  grasp. 

Stay  with  this  kind  of  reading  un- 
til you  have  made  and  held  sub- 
stantial increases  in  your  speed. 
Then  you  can  add  more  challenging 
material  for  reading  in  your  prac- 
tice periods.  When  you  do  this,  your 
rate  will  drop.  This  is  natural,  but 
you  will  have  increased  your  speed 
at  every  level. 

Don't  Cheat  by  Skimming 

One  final  warning.  Don't  cheat 
by  "skimming."  There  are  times 
when  books  can  be  skimmed,  but  to 
do  this  in  training  produces  a  "slop- 
py" craftsman. 

The  rewards  of  increased  reading 
speed  are  many,  both  in  saved  time 
and  increased  reading  volume.  Re- 
member, there  are  no  speed  limits. 
Most  of  us  read  at  about  300  words 
per  minute  or  less.  We  can  hope,  at 
least,  to  double  that  speed.  There 
are  some  people  who  can  read  more 
than  1,500  words  per  minute. 

The  opportunity  for  dramatic  im- 
provement is  very  real.  So  get  your- 
self a  novel,  a  watch  and  some  chew- 
ing gum,  and  you're  all  set  for  new 
reading  records! 

Happy  acceleration. 
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Missionary  Efforts  Prior  to  Exodus  to  Utah 


Friendly  Indions  Met  While  on  the  Plains 


'Feeding  instead  of  Fighting"lndians,  a  Policy, 
including  Missionory  Work  after  Exodus 
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PRESENT-DAY     MISSION 

PRESENT  SOUTHWEST  INDIAN  MISSION 
IS  AMONG  THE  FOLLOWING  TRIBES:     i 

Navaho,   Apache,   Hopi,   Papago,  ZunI,  Hualapai, 
Laguna,    Isleta,    Pima,   Acoma,    Cherokee,   Paiute 


Today,  there  are  Lamanite  members  of  the  Church  working  side  by  side  with  their  white  brothers  in  many  stakes  and  on 
most  Indian  reservations.  Such  would  include:  Washakie  Ward,  Malad  Stake;  Kanosh  Ward,  Millard  Stake;  wards  and 
branches  in  Roosevelt,  Uintah,  and  Duchesne  Stakes;  Catawba  Branch,  South  Carolina  Stake;  Cattaraugus  Branch,  Eastern 

States  Mission;  Oneida  Branch,  Northern   States   Mission;    and   others. 
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By  Preston  Nibley' 


Painting  by  Bunnell. 

Noble  and  dignified,  loving  his  land,  a  loyal 
friend  or  fierce  enemy,  the  Indian  that  met  with 
the  Mormons  recognized  that  these  whites  were 
different.  Between  them  grew  and  still  grows 
a  brotherhood  in  the  GospeL 


AT  Fayette,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  26, 1830, 
Oliver  Cowdery  was  called  by 
revelation  to  "go  unto  the  Lamanites 
and  preach  my  gospel  unto  them." 
Later,  three  companions  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  with  him.  They  were 
Peter  Whitmer,  Ziba  Peterson  and 
Parley  P.  Pratt.  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 28:8;  32:1-5.) 

About  Oct.  15,  1830,  these  four 
men  started  "on  foot"  for  the  west. 
When  they  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  they  contacted  the 
Catteraugus    Indians,    talked    with 

*  Elder  Nibley,  who  writes  this  article  espe- 
cially for  The  Instructor,  is  author  and  compiler 
of  a  number  of  interesting  books  on  Church 
History,  including;  Brigham  Young,  The  Man 
and  His '■'Work;  Exodns  to  Greatness;  and  Joseph 
Smtthi  The  Prophet. 
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Shosheen,  the  sister  of  Ouray,  had  been 
captured  by  Arapahoes  and  was  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  Ouray  and  white 
soldiers  from  Fort  Collins  saved  her,  and 
she  swore  to  someday  help  the  whites.  In 
the  Meeker  Massacre  she  saved  the  white 
women  and  children.  Today  some  of  her 
descendants  are  members  of  the  Church 
at  the  Uintah-Ouray  reservation. 

them  and  left  them  two  copies  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon/ 

Arriving  at  Kirtland,  O.,  the  mis- 
sionaries had  the  good  fortune  to 
convert  and  baptize  a  number  of 
men  of  the  Campbellite  faith  —  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  Edward  Partridge,  Isaac 
Morley  and  many  others.  These  con- 

^Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1, 
page  225  and  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1. 
page  120. 


versions  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  in  Ohio. 

Leaving  Kirtland,  the  missionaries 
traveled  to  Sandusky  and  contacted 
a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the 
Wyandots.  The  missionaries  visited 
with  the  Indians  and  told  them  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Continuing 
their  journey,  the  brethren  arrived  at 
Independence,  Mo.,  in  January, 
1831,  and  almost  immediately  there- 
after began  their  labors  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  Shawnees  and  the 
Delawares. 

Met  With  a  Council  of  Delawares 

Oliver  Cowdery  met  with  a  coun- 
cil of  the  Delawares,  presented  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to 
them  and  explained  the  message  it 
contained.  The  Delaware  chief  re- 
plied in  a  kindly  manner  and  invited 
the  elders  to  return  and  instruct 
them  in  the  spring. 

Oliver  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Joseph  Smith  in  May,  1831,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  heard  of  another 
tribe  of  Indians,  known  as  the  Nava- 
hoes.  "They  live  300  miles  west  of 
here  and  have  an  abundance  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  they  manufac- 
ture blankets  of  a  superior  quahty."^ 

The  Indian  agents  at  Independ- 
ence soon  ordered  the  missionaries 


^Times  and  Seasons,  Vol.  5,  page  433. 


to  desist  from  their  labors  and 
charged  them  with  being  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  The  elders  therefore 
left  the  Indian  country  and  returned 
to  their  homes. 

When  persecution  against  the 
Saints  broke  out  in  Missouri  in  1833, 
it  was  so  relentless  for  a  number  of 
years  that  missionary  work  among 
the  Indian  tribes  was  of  necessity 
neglected. 

However  the  fame  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  spread  abroad, 
and,  in  August,  1841,  a  delegation  of 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  visited 
Nauvoo.  The  Prophet  addressed 
them  "and  instructed  them  in  many 
things  which  the  Lord  had  revealed 
concerning  their  fathers."^ 

With  the  departure  of  the  Saints 
from  Illinois  westward  in  1846,  their 
contact  with  the  Indian  tribes  was 
renewed.  While  crossing  Iowa  they 
found  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
the  Potawatomies.  This  tribe  was 
then  in  the  process  of  being  moved 
to  Kansas,  as  the  government  had 
purchased  their  lands. 

The  Saints  arrived  at  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and 
soon  thereafter  crossed  to  the  Ne- 
braska side  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  Omaha  Indians.  This  tribe 
did  not  possess  sufficient  intelligence 

^History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  4,  page  401. 
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SanTEE-OakOTA 

vamkton 


This  modem  Lamanite  sister.  Flora  S.  But- 
ler, keeps  a  neat  and  colorful  home  for 
her  son.   Tommy,  and  her  husband. 


^^ l^t — -X^- W.; 


Map  Ckiurtesy  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Probable  Location  of  Western  Indian  Tribes  about  1500  A.D. 
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to  grasp  the  Gospel  principles.  For 
a  few  years  they  were  a  menace  to 
the  Saints  and  lived  by  stealing  their 
cattle. 

Among  the  Poncas 

One  group  of  Church  members, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
George  Miller,  moved  about  two 
hundred  miles  northward  from  Win- 
ter Quarters  and  spent  the  winter 
among  the  Poncas.  The  Saints  took 
every  opportunity  to  explain  the 
Gospel  to  them. 

Crossing  the  plains  westward  in 
the  summer  of  1847,  the  pioneer 
company  encountered  in  Nebraska, 
the  Pawnees,  a  tribe  of  poor  Indians 
who  swarmed  about  their  wagons 
and  begged  for  food. 


As  the  journey  progressed  the 
Saints  met  other  tribes,  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  the  Shoshones,  but  during 
the  entire  journey  the  pioneers  were 
not  harmed  by  the  red  men.* 

Arriving  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
pioneers  had  hardly  pitched  their 
tents,  when  a  small  group  of  Utes, 
under  Chief  Wanship,  came  to  their 
camp  to  trade.  Their  object  was  to 
trade  a  little  Paiute  girl  they  had 
stolen  for  a  rifle.  The  Utes  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  child  unless  the  trade 
was  made;  the  brethren  therefore 
agreed  to  it. 

President  Brigham  Young  took  im- 
mediate steps,  after  the  arrival  of 

*Iii  WilUam.  Clayton's  Journal  reporting  on  the 
journey  of  the  first  pioneer  company,  there  are 
found  several  references   to   the   Sioux   Indians. 


Gathered  here  are  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Republican  Pawnee  tribe.   The  Pawnees  built 

elaborate  houses  of  poles  and  sod,  planted  fields  of  corn  and  loved  good  ponies.   They 

stole  two  of  the  first  pioneer  company's  horses  but  did  not  harm  the  trekkers. 


OJtSWAV 


EASTER; 
OAMOTy 


"THE  FRIEND  OF  PEACE" 
This  title  conferred  upon  Chief  Washakie 
by  General  Connor  verified  the  feelings 
of  9,000  Mormon  immigrants  who  signed 
a  paper  commending  him  for  his  kind 
and  helpful  treatment.  Shoshone  descend- 
ents  of  him  and  his  tribe  are  members  of 

the  Washakie  Ward,  Malad  Stake. 

the  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  to 
keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  In- 
dians. It  was  during  these  early 
years  in  Utah  that  he  originated  the 
policy  of  feeding  the  Indians  rather 
than  fighting  them.  However,  a 
number  of  serious  clashes  developed 
with  the  Utes,  such  as  the  Walker 
War  of  1853  and  the  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1865,  which  proved  costly 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

Meantime,  Indian  missions  were 
established  by  the  Church  in  various 
localities.  Jacob  Hamblin  began  his 
labors  among  the  Paiutes  and  Shiv- 
wits  of  southern  Utah  in  1854.  In 
1855  five  elders  were  called  to  teach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  of  Indian  Territory  (now 
Oklahoma).  The  Elk  Mountain  Mis- 
sion among  the  Utes  in  Southern 
(Concluded  on  page  224) 


Map  Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Probable  Location  of  Eastern  Indian  Tribes  about  1500  A.D. 


Chief  Walker  (left)  and  later  his  brother. 
Chief  Arapene,  were  Utes  who  led  their 
tribe  to  war  upon  Mormon  communities 
in  Utah.  Each  changed  his  mind  and  made 
peace  with  the  white  chief,  Brigham 
Young. 
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PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  FIELDING  SMITH 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Church,  .  .  .  these  gifts  and  blessings  have  been  made 

manifest ... 


About  the  Author 


PRESIDENT  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  is 
a  personification  of  spiritual  scholar- 
ship. Few  men  in  the  history  of  the 
Restored  Church  have  been  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures  and 
Church  doctrines  as  he. 

On  July  19,  1876,  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Juhna  Lambson  Smith  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  who  was  the  sixth  president 
of  the  Church  and  a  son  of  the 
martyred  Hyrum  Smith.  Elder  Smith 
learned  farm  work  as  a  boy,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  baseball  player. 
In  later  years  his  sports  activity  in- 
cluded tennis  and  handball.  His  col- 
lege training  was  obtained  at  the 
old  LDS  University  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

A  call  to  the  British  Mission 
claimed  his  talents  from  1899  to 
1901,  and  upon  his  return  home  he 
began  work  in  the  Church  Historian's 
oflBce.  After  five  years  Elder  Smith 
was  sustained  as  Assistant  Church 
Historian,  and  later  as  Church  His- 
torian. He  was  active  in  Sunday 
School  and  MIA  organizations,  and 
served  on  the  High  Council  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday.  School  Gen- 


eral Board  from  1927  to  1935.  Since 
1910  Elder  Smith  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 

His  marriage  to  Louise  E.  Shurtliff 
was  blessed  with  two  daughters  be- 
fore her  death.  Four  more  daugh- 
ters and  five  sons  were  born  of  his 
subsequent  marriage  to  Ethel  G. 
Reynolds,  who  passed  away  in  1937. 
Elder  Smith  has  since  married  Jessie 
Evans,  whose  rich  voice  is  enjoyed 
by  lovers  of  music  throughout  the 
Church. 

Elder  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  two  businesses,  and  also 
serves  on  two  educational  boards. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Genealogical  Society.  He 
has  written  nine  books  (most  re- 
cently, Man— His  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny) and  is  author  of  many  signifi- 
cant pamphlets  and  magazine  articles 
on  religious  problems. 

A  fitting  symbol  of  Elder  Smith's 
accompHshments  was  given  in  1951, 
when  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  was  conferred  upon  him 
at  the  Brigham  Young  University. 

While  condoning  no  sin,  he  is  a 
kind-hearted  man  deeply  concerned 
with  all  mankind's  eternal  welfare. 


.*.• 
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even 


"(5W 


E  believe  in  the 
gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  rev- 
elation, visions, 

healing,    interpretation   of   tongues, 

etc. 

From  the  records  of  the  prophets 
contained  in  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  we  discover  that 
the  gifts  and  blessings  as  we  have 
them  in  our  Seventh  Article  of  Faith 
were  practiced  and  received  from 
the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  days 
when  our  Lord  called  his  apostles 
and  commissioned  them  to  go  forth 
into  all  the  world  and  proclaim  the 
everlasting  Gospel.  When  Jesus  sent 
the  twelve  on  their  first  missionary 
journey  he  said  to  them,  "Heal  the 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  cast  out  devils:  freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."^ 

At  no  time  has  a  decree  been  given 
by  divine  pronouncement  that  such 
gifts  and  blessings  have  been  with- 
drawn; and  that  from  the  time  of 
the  compiling  of  the  books  in  the 
Bible  until  now  and  forever,  there 
are  to  be  no  more  manifestations  of 
divine  power,  and  that  the  people 
are  to  depend  solely  on  the  Bible  for 
divine  inspiration. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  passing 
of  the  apostles  that  the  doctrine  be- 
came current  that  all  prophecy,  rev- 
elation, visions  and  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  in  healing,  tongues,  etc., 
had  ceased,  and  that  the  canon  of 
scripture  was  full  and  finished. 

It  was  not  until  the  religious 
priests  had  corrupted  the  doctrines 


^Matthew  10:8;  see  also  Luke  9:1-6. 


Next  month's  treatise  will  he  "The 
Eighth  Article  of  Faith"  by  Elder 
Adam  S.  Bennion. 
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The  Lord  has  abundantly  blessed  his  people,  all  those  who 

have  been  faithful  before  him. 


^d. 


icte 


oP   ^alth 


BY  PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  FIELDING  SMITH 

of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


that  the  people  were  taught  not  to 
look  for  more  revelation,  visions,  or 
coming  of  heavenly  messengers,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  finished  His  work. 
No  place  in  the  Bible  is  there  a 
single  word  of  instruction  conveying 
the  thought  that  this  had  happened- 
It  was  in  the  days  of  the  so-called 
"fathers"  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  such  doctrines  were  pro- 
claimed. 

In  this  manner  the  heavens  be- 
came closed,  not  because  our  Eternal 
Father  willed  it,  but  because  man- 
kind cut  themselves  off  in  their  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  Him  in  all 
things  and  seek  for  His  divine  com- 
mandments. This  erroneous  doc- 
trine continued  through  the  centuries 
until  the  opening  of  the  heavens 
with  the  marvelous  vision  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith. 

Even  now,  outside  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
the  cry  is  heard  that  there  is  to  be 
no  more  revelation,  visions  or  work- 
ing of  miracles.  The  prophetic  words 
of  Nephi  have  been,  and  are  now 
being,  literally  fulfilled:  "A  Bible!  A 
Bible!  We  have  got  a  Bible,  and 
there  cannot  be  any  more  Bible."^ 

That  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  continued  is  fully  implied 
in  the  charge  to  the  apostles  by  our 
Savior  just  before  He  left  them. 
These  gifts  and  blessings  were  to  be 
received  by  all  who  truly  repented 
and  were  baptized.  The  New  Testa- 
ment bears  witness  that  these  bless- 
ings followed  the  apostles  in  their 
ministry  long  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord.  Moreover,  Paul  admon- 
ished the  Saints  to  seek  for  these 
gifts.  Peter  and  others  of  the  twelve 
healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead  and 


22  Nevhi  29:3. 
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did  other  mighty  works.  In  his  ad- 
monition to  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  Paul  gave  this 
solemn  counsel: 

"Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit. 

"And  there  are  differences  of  ad- 
ministrations, but  the  same  Lord. 

"And  there  are  diversities  of  op- 
erations, but  it  is  the  same  God 
which  worketh  all  in  all. 

"But  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal. 

"For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit 
the  word  of  wisdom;  to  another  the 
word  of  knowledge  by  the  same 
Spirit; 

"To  another  faith  by  the  same 
Spirit;  to  another  the  gifts  of  heal- 
ing by  the  same  Spirit; 

"To  another  the  working  of  mir- 
acles; to  another  prophecy;  to  an- 
other discerning  of  spirits;  to  an- 
other divers  kinds  of  tongues;  to  an- 
other the  interpretation  of  tongues: 

"But  all  these  worketh  that  one 
and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will."^ 

Then  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  Rome,  he  wrote : 

"For  as  we  have  many  members  in 
one  body,  and  all  members  have  not 
the  same  ofiBce: 

"So  we,  being  many,  are  one  body 
in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another. 

"Having  then  gifts  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  that  is  given  to 
us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  proph- 
esy according  to  the  proportion  of 
faith."^ 

Thus  we  see  by  these  writings  and 
the  words  in  many  other  scriptures, 
that  these  gifts  were  to  continue  in 
the  Church  during  its  entire  exist- 

31  CotintUans  12:4-11. 
^'Romans  12:4-6. 


ence.  In  this  dispensation  the  Lord 
called  upon  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  seek  for  the  gffts  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  following  words: 

"But  ye  are  commanded  in  aU 
things  to  ask  of  God,  who  giveth 
liberally;  and  that  which  the  Spirit 
testifies  unto  you  even  so  I  would 
that  ye  should  do  in  all  holiness  of 
heart,  walking  uprightly  before  me, 
considering  the  end  of  your  salva- 
tion, doing  all  things  with  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  that  ye  may  not  be 
seduced  by  evil  spirits,  or  doctrines 
of  devils,  or  the  commandments  of 
men;  for  some  are  of  men,  and  others 
of  devils. 

"Wherefore,  beware  lest  ye  are  de- 
ceived; and  that  ye  may  not  be  de- 
ceived, seek  ye  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  always  remembering  for  what 
they  are  given; 

For  ver%  I  say  unto  you,  they  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
love  me  and  keep  all  my  command- 
ments, and  him  that  seeketh  so  to 
do;  that  all  may  be  benefited  that 
seek  or  that  ask  of  me,  that  ask  and 
not  for  a  sign  that  they  may  con- 
sume it  upon  their  lusts.^ 

Since  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  April  6,  1830,  all  of  these 
gifts  and  blessings  have  been  made 
manifest  throughout  the  Church. 
The  sick  have  been  healed,  the  gift 
of  tongues  has  been  given  in  its  true 
meaning  as  it  was  on  the  day  df 
Pentecost.  Our  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands  have  learned  lan- 
guages of  the  people  through  this 
gift.  The  dead  have  been  raised, 
revelation  has  been  given,  and  the 
Lord  has  abundantly  blessed  His 
people,  all  those  who  have  been 
faithful  before  Him. 


*The  seventh  of  a  series  on  the  Articles  of  Faith 
by  members  of  the  First  Presidency  and  Council 
of  tlie  Twelve,  written  especirily  for  The  In- 
structor. 

^Doctrine  and  Covenants  46:7-9. 
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From  Five  Wooden 


Painted   by  Dan   Weggeland. 


'pODAY,  a  copper  -  coated  eagle  spreads  his  pro- 
tective wings  over  traffic-packed  State  Street  north 
of  South  Temple  Street  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Nearly  a 
century  ago,  a  wooden  eagle  perched  over  the  same 
thoroughfare  as  a  work  of  art.  And  as  a  symbol,  he 
guarded  President  Brigham  Young's  property,  scrutiniz- 
ing all  who  passed  underneath. 

That  gate  was  much  used,  too,  for  it  was  the  only 
access  to  the  road  leading  up  City  Creek  Canyon.  At 
this  gate,  tolls  were  collected  from  those  who  sought 
logs  from  the  canyon.  At  sundown  each  evening,  the 
gate  was  closed  and  locked.  Taxes  thus  collected  were 
used  to  maintain  the  canyon  road. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  high,  cobblestone 
wall  that  surrounded  portions  of  President  Young's 
property.  This  wall  had  a  three-fold  purpose:  First, 
it  was  built  as  a  protection  against  floods.  City  Creek 
at  times  swept  over  its  banks  and  did  considerable 
damage.  The  wall  controlled  the  flooding  waters.  Sec- 
ond, the  Church  was  faced  with  unemployment  on 
the  arrival  of  each  group  of  immigrants.  Building  the 
nine-foot  wall  served   as   a  make-work  project  until 


Blocks 


Drawing   by  Jack   Sears. 

Over  all  President  Young's  grounds,  the 
wooden  eagle  stood  as  guardian.  A  dead 
eagle  was  used  as  a  model  by  the  carver. 


a  Guardian 


By  Jack  Sears 


Looking  south  from  the  mouth  of  City  Creek  Canyon  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  after  the  pioneers  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  one  could  see  the  inner  grounds  of  President  Young's 
home.  On  the  right  is  the  Beehive  House,  on  the  left,  the 
school  house  while  beyond  the  inner  walls  stood  the  main,  out- 
side wall  with  its  Eagle  Gate. 

permanent  employment  could  be  found.  Finally,  the 
wall  stood  as  a  protective  barricade  against  possible 
Indian  uprisings. 

Beyond  the  cobblestone  wall  stood  two  spacious 
homes  —  Beehive  and  Lion  House  —  where  President 
Young's  families  lived.  These  were  surrounded  by  the 
gardens  and  buildings.  The  estate  had  its  own  black- 
smith shop,  carpentry  shop  and  a  schoolhouse  just 
east  of  the  gate.  Over  all  this  the  eagle  was  a  symbolic 
guardian. 

He  was  a  500-pound  wooden  eagle  supported  by 
four  arched  beams  and  called  the  "Eagle  Gate." 

About  the  wooden  eagle  there  was  a  story  told  in 
fun  to  wide-eyed  children  viewing  the  eagle  gate  for 
the  first  time.  The  legend  with  various  modifications 
was  in  substance:  "That  every  time  the  eagle  heard 
the  noon  whistle  blow,  he  would  leave  his  perch,  fly 
straight  down  State  Street  to  the  old  wooden  watering 
trough,  get  a  drink  of  water  —  or  something,  and  fly 
back  again."* 

f^Heart  Throbs  of  the  West  by  Kate  B.  Carter,  Vol.  3,  page  67. 

(Concluded  on  page  206) 


In  1859,   the  carved  wooden   eagle  was   perched  across   the 
wagon  road  entrance  to  President  Young's  property.  Note  inner 

gate. 


By  1891  the  gate  had  been  elevated  and  widened  to  permit 
two  lanes  of  traffic  and  electric  cars.   The  eagle  was  now  copper 

coated. 
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"Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  he  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil." 

—Ephesians  6;  11. 

TTHE  wisdom  of  this  advice,  given 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  came  home 
to  me  with  vivid  force  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  company  with  14  other 
businessmen  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  I  was  invited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  join  an 
operational  cruise  on  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Essex.  The  cruise,  after  sea 
maneuvers,  took  us  to  Hawaii,  where 
we  were  briefed  by  Admiral  Felix  B. 
Stump  and  his  staflE  on  the  problems 
the  free  world  now  faces  in  South- 
east Asia. 

During  the  voyage  on  the  Essex, 
we  mixed  among  members  of  the 
crew  of  over  3,000  and  observed 
their  responsibilities  and  activities. 
The  second  day  out  as  I  was  walk- 
ing on  the  hangar  deck  of  this 
great  carrier,  a  young  midshipman, 
observing  my  name  plate  and  my 
city  of  origination,  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  On 
learning  that  I  was,  he  told  me  that 
a  group  was  meeting  on  Sunday  in 
its  initial  Sacrament  Service  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  like  to 
attend.  My  room  companion  on 
board  was  a  prominent  business  ex- 
ecutive from  Seattle.  When  I  told 
him  about  the  meeting,  he  indicated 
a  desire  also  to  meet  with  the  group. 

We  Met  in  Ship's  Library 

On  Sunday  morning  we  met  in  the 
ship's  library.  In  a  few  minutes  some 
16  members  of  the  crew,  including 
two  oflficers,  had  gathered  around 
the  library  table.  One  young  en- 
listed man,  who  said  he  had  been 
set  apart  as  a  group  leader  by  our 
Church's  Servicemen's  Committee, 
presided.  He  selected  an  opening 
song  and  called  on  one  of  the  en- 
listed men  to  offer  the  opening 
prayer.  After  this  prayer,  a  beauti- 
ful and  humble  one,  two  of  the  boys 
blessed  and  passed  the  sacrament. 
Then,  each  of  those  in  attendance 
was  asked  to  introduce  himself  and 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  group.  The 
service  which  followed  was  extreme- 
ly impressive.  Each  of  the  boys 
gave  his  name  and  address  and  his 
priesthood  and  most  of  them  bore 
humble  testimonies  of  the  Gospel 
and  expressed  their  thanks  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Church. 

As  the  meeting  progressed  and  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  filled  the  little 
room,  I  observed  tears  forming  in  the 


The  aircraft  carrier  ES^EX,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  is  now  in  the  Formosa  area 

with  her  crew  of  3,000. 


eyes  of  my  Seattle  companion.  He 
leaned  over  to  me  after  the  opening 
prayer  and  asked  if  the  prayer  had 
been  a  memorized  one.  When  I 
told  him  that  it  had  come  from  the 
heart  of  this  young  man,  he  com- 
mented that  he  wished  his  own  min- 
ister at  home  could  pray  as  well. 
The  testimonies,  obviously  straight 
from  the  hearts  of  those  boys,  left 
him  visibly  impressed. 

Before  the  meeting  was  closed,  a 
permanent  "Essex  Branch"  was  or- 
ganized and  arrangements  made  for 
regular  meetings. 

At  evening,  my  companion  and  I, 
in  our  small  oflBcers  quarters  talked 
long  into  the  night  about  the  Gospel, 
its  restoration,  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity  as  taught  in  the  LDS 
Church. 

Sick  Bay  Visited 

The  next  day  in  our  tour  of  the 
ship,  we  visited  the  sick  bay  and 
hospital.  I  lingered  for  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  and  talked  to  the 
chief  medical  officer.  I  asked  him 
what  kind  of  medical  cases  he 
treated  most  frequently.  The  doc- 
tor replied  that  the  ship  had  its  usual 
quota  of  colds,  bruised  shins,  and 
bumped  heads.  But  his  biggest 
health  problems,  he  confided,  were 
those  diseases  connected  with  im- 
morality among  the  ship's  personnel. 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  when  the 
ship  hit  port,  members  of  the  crew 
were  immediately  subjected  to  the 
most  serious  immoral  temptations. 
As  a  result,  many  of  the  boys  con- 
tracted diseases  which  posed  difficult 
medical  problems. 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
in  an  effort  to  control  this  situation. 
He  explained  that  his  problem  was 
strictly  a  physical  one  involving  pro- 
tection and  care.  At  my  inquiry 
about  spiritual  and  moral  protection, 
he  commented  that  these  must  come 
from  the  boy's  families  and  back- 
grounds, from  their  churches,  or 
from  the  chaplain  on  board. 


rmor 


By  0.  Preston  Robinson* 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photos 

Pondering  over  what  the  ship's 
doctor  told  me,  I  was  appalled  at 
the  seriousness  of  this  moral  prob- 
lem. Yet,  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
flect upon  the  shield  of  protection 
given  to  our  boys  through  the  priest- 
hood. Those  boys  who  had  remained 
steadfast  in  their  faith  and  who,  on 
Sunday  morning  had  partaken 
worthily  of  the  sacrament  would,  I 
felt  sure,  be  led  away  from  tempta- 
tion and  be  strengthened  against  the 
influences  of  evil. 

What  an  Armor! 

What  an  armor  against  the  wiles 
of  the  devil!  What  strength  the  Gos- 
pel gives  to  those  who  bind  its  prin- 
ciples close  to  their  hearts  and  who 
live  in  accordance  with  its  teachings. 

Another  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  importance  of  the  armor  of  the 
Gospel  came  to  my  attention  during 
our  interviews  in  Hawaii.  The  brief- 
ings we  received  from  Admiral 
Stump  and  his  staff  covered  all 
phases  of  the  Navy's  work  in 
strengthening  and  protecting  the 
cause   of   freedom   throughout   the 
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Pacific  area.  For  a  period  of  a  week 
we  held  conferences  with  the  ad- 
miral and  with  each  of  his  division 
leaders. 

At  a  luncheon  I  sat  next  to  one 
of  the  rear  admirals  who  was  respon- 
sible for  an  important  phase  of  the 
Navy's  vvork.  As  we  talked  about 
many  things,  including  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  asked  about  the  LDS 
Church  and  its  teachings.  He  said 
he  had  a  young  Mormon  lieutenant 
on  his  staff,  and  that  he  could  not 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  quality 
of  this  man's  work  and  the  high 
standards  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
principles.  The  admiral  said  that 
this  young  lieutenant  and  his  lovely 
wife  and  family  set  such  a  tone  of 
quality  for  his  whole  staff  that 
through  their  examples  personal 
standards  among  his  men  had  been 
raised  to  a  high  level. 

So  much  was  he  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  this  young  man  and 
his  fine  family  that  when  he  heard 
that  a  certain  other  young  ofiRcer 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  he  made  a  request  that  this 
young  man  be  given  a  special  assign- 
ment in  his  command.  Although  only 
a  junior  officer,  the  admiral  put  him 
in  charge  of  character  building  ac- 


Surrounding  the  Essex's  commander.  Captain  Frank  Turner,  are  15  business  executives. 
Dr.  O.  Preston  Robinson,  the  author,  is  to  the  skipper's  left  and  on  the  back  row. 


tivities  in  the  personnel  phase  of  his 
operation.  The  admiral's  second  ex- 
perience with  the  fruits  of  Mormon- 
ism,  he  said,  was  equally  as  impres- 
sive and  satisfactory.  He  wondered 
what  program  of  training  our 
Church  employs  to  bring  its  young 
people  along  with  such  character 
qualities  and  with  such  adherence  to 
right  Christian  principles. 


These  are  only  two  among  many 
examples  of  the  strength  and  bless- 
ings that  come  from  adherence  to 
the  Gospel's  plan. 

Certainly,  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
says,  those  who  gird  themselves  with 
truth  and  who  wear  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  exert  remarkable  in- 
fluence for  good  among  others  and 
reap  rich  rewards  themselves. 


FROM  FIVE  WOODEN  BLOCKS-A  GUARDIAN 

(Concluded  from  page  204) 

The  eagle  gate  was  designed  by  Truman  O.  Angell 
who  was  architect  for  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  Council 
House,  Beehive  House,  and  other  notable  Salt  Lake 
buildings.  Ralph  Ramsay  carved  the  eagle  from  five 
blocks  of  wood  hauled  from  City  Creek  Canyon.  One 
block  became  the  body,  another  the  head,  two  became 
wings,  and  the  fifth  was  carved  into  a  beehive  upon 
which  the  eagle  perched.  The  whole  was  glued  and 
held  firmly  together  by  pieces  of  iron.  The  eagle  was 
placed  on  its  lofty  perch  in  1859. 

Later  State  Street,  north  of  South  Temple  Street, 
became  city  property  and  the  street  needed  widening 
with  greater  overhead  clearance  to  permit  passage  of 
the  electric  streetcars.  When  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  Eagle  Gate  was  doomed  to  be  removed,  the  Young 
family  became  concerned  for  "Baldy"  and  asked  that 
their  old  friend  be  preserved.  Don  Carlos  Young,  the 
Chiarch  architect,  drew  plans  showing  how  the  Eagle 
Gate  could  be  enlarged  to  span  the  wider  street  and 
still  remain  a  cherished  landmark.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved. 

On  starting  the  new  project,  it  was  found  that  the 
original  wooden  eagle  had  become  somewhat  dis- 
jointed and  weathered  during  the  30  years  of  winter 
snows  and  summer  rains.  So  it  was  shipped  East  to 
be  rejuvenated  and  covered  with  a  durable  copper 
coating. 

In  1891,  the  Eagle  was  reinstated  with  glamorous 
civic  ceremonies.  In  one  of  the  granite  supports  was 
sealed  a  treasure  box  stuffed  with  numerous  historic 
papers  and  relics.    Again  the  bird  stood  in  splendor 


atop  his  Eagle  Gate  perch  and  resumed  his  rightful, 

lofty  position  as  guardian  of  all  he  surveyed. 

Today,  the  Eagle  Gate  is  one  of  Salt  Lake  City's 

unique  and  historic  landmarks  as  "Baldy"  welcomes 

all  under  his  widespread  wings. 

References:  Heakt  Thkobs  of  the  West  by  Kate  B.  Carter, 
Vol.  1,  pages  233-4;  Vol.  2,  page  27;  and  Vol  3,  page  66. 


I  LEARN  FROM  CHILDREN 

r^ACH  Sunday  I  sit  among  these  little  ones 
And  I  learn  from  children. 
I  speak  to  them  of  faith  and  Kimball  says, 
"Our  Uncle  is  well  now,  for  we  fasted  and  prayed.' 
And  when  I  mention  prayer,  Shawna  says, 
"Jesus  is  right  beside  me  when  I  pray." 
Then  I  talk  of  thankfulness  and  Sharon  says, 

"I'm  thankful  for  Heavenly  Father." 
When  I  mention  courage,  Dennis  asks, 

"Why  should  we  be  afraid?" 
As  she  takes  leave  of  me,  Nancy  says, 

"I  love  Jesus  and  my  teacher." 
And  so  each  Sunday  I  lean  closer  to  these  little 
ones  so  lately  from  His  presence 
And  I  see  lessons  of  faith,  courage  and  love. 
A  prayer  of  gratitude  fills  my  heart  for  this 
great  privilege; 
I  learn  from  children. 

—Ruth  M.  Jones. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


Eleven  from  an 
Apple  Box* 

Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Ward  Hub  from  Apple  Box 

P*ROM  the  humble  beginning  in  an 
apple  box  in  the  back  of  Norma 
O.  Stevenson's  car,  the  Oxnard  Ward 
library,  Santa  Barbara  Stake,  grew  to 
become  the  "Hub  of  the  Ward." 
Sister  Stevenson  started  with  no  ex- 
perience and  became  so  valuable  she 
was  appointed  Santa  Barbara  Stake 
Sunday  School  librarian.  Ten  of  the 
eleven  Sunday  Schools  in  the  stake 
have  libraries,  and  the  eleventh  will 
now  have  one  soon. 

Sister  Stevenson's  methods  are  in- 
structive and  inspirational  to  all  in- 
experienced librarians  who  wonder 
where  to  start. 

First  she  gathered  whatever  ma- 
terials the  various  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  School  had  in  their  homes. 
She  classified  it.  With  a  member  of 
the  superintendency  she  visited 
ward  libraries  in  the  Los  Angeles 
stakes  for  ideas. 

The  library  was  housed  in  an  ap- 
ple box  in  the  trunk  of  her  car  until 
the  Oxnard  Branch  became  a  ward 
and  a  meetinghouse  was  built.  The 
new  building  had  a  room  with  cup- 
board and  four  large  filing  drawers 
built  in  to  house  the  library. 

Sister  Stevenson  and  her  assistant, 
Martha  Gray,  read  all  the  new 
manuals  as  they  were  published  and 
listed  the  possible  visual  aids  and 
helps  in  a  separate  book  for  each 
teacher.  Each  week  the  teachers  re- 
ceived folders  with  the  materials 
needed  for  each  lesson.  This  method, 
together  with  the  requisition  sheet 
explained  in  an  earlier  Instructor, 
soon  had  all  the  materials  in  use  in 


'Eleven  ward  libraries  found  their  inspiration 
and  start  from  Sister  Stevenson's  apple  box  and 
later  library. 


Surrounded  by  the 
fruit  of  their  labors, 
these  three  librarians 
prepare  folders  for 
the  Sunday  morning 
classes.  L.  to  r.:  Mar- 
tha Gray,  assistant  li- 
brarian; Ora  Gibson, 
Oxnard  Ward  librari- 
an; Norma  O.  Steven- 
son, Santa  Barbara 
Stake  librarian. 

the  Sunday  School.    The  eflBciency 
of  the  teachers  increased. 

When  appointed  stake  librarian, 
Sister  Stevenson  held  library  exhibits 
in  the  various  wards  to  acquaint 
teachers  in  other  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  tremendous  value  of  the  organ- 
ized plan  of  library  work. 

At  sacrament  meetings  a  series 
was  presented  on  the  theme  "The 
Life  of  Christ  in  Picture  and  Story." 
An  exhibit  of  various  phases  of  li- 
brary work  was  shown  after  each 
meeting.  The  program  was  so  effec- 
tive that  bishops  and  superintend- 
ents were  enthusiastic  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  library  work. 

The  libraries  in  Santa  Barbara 
Stake  Sunday  Schools  contain  pic- 
tures for  use  in  every  class,  maps, 
charts,  flannelboards  and  flannel- 
graph  pictures,  groove  boards,  peg 
boards,  projectors  and  film,  crayons, 
erasers,  chalk,  blackboards,  scissors, 
paper,  paste,  and  many  other  ma- 
terials.  All  are  well  classified. 

Sister  Stevenson  contacts  all  ward 
librarians  over  a  200  mile  area  by 
means  of  a  monthly  letter,  by  the 
preparation  meetings,  and  by  visits. 
She  finds  the  monthly  Library  and 
Teaching  Aids  department  in  The 
Instructor  to  be  most  helpful. 

Supporting  her  is  Stake  Superin- 
tendent Glenn  Johnson  and  Stake 
President  Arthur  J.  Godfrey.  Her 
library  work  she  says,  "Is  my  way  of 
giving  service  to  the  Lord  who  has 
done  so  much  for  me." 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in   some   phase   of  Sunday   School  work  being 
done    in    your    stake,    ward    or    branch,    please 
report  it  to  Brother  Bennett,  who  should  be  ad- 
dressed:  Wallace  G.  Bennett,  The  Instructor,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


Appreciates  Sunday  School 

^^WP^  who  went  to  the  far  corners 
of   the    earth    during    recent 

wars  found  comfort  in  our  Sunday 
Schools.  We  can  tes- 
tify that  it  kept  us 
well,  kept  us  happy, 
and  kept  us  in  our 
right  minds."  So  said 
Fern  Gibbs  [White] 
in  a  recent  talk  given 
in  the  Marlborough 
c     r-uu  .»,ux     Ward,  Salt  Lake  City 

Fern  Gibbs  White  '  ^ 

on  What  Sunday 
School  Has  Done  for  Me  and  My 
Family." 

"Those  who  were  at  home  to 
watch  and  to  wait  were  comforted 
and  fortified  for  whatever  was  to 
come  by  going  to  Sunday  School.  I 
know  the  comfort  it  can  bring.  I 
was  a  service  man's  wife  and  a 
soldier's  sister,"  she  testified. 

She  expressed  appreciation  for  her 
parents,  her  teachers,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  she  now  contacts  in  her 
own  Sunday  School  assignments. 


COMING  EVENTS 

July  3, 1955 

June,  1955,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


August  7, 1955 
July,  1955,  Monthly  Report 
Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


September  4, 1955 

August,  1955,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


September  18, 1955 

Sunday  School  Budget  Fund 

Sunday 


September  25, 1955 

Suitable  Date  To  Begin 

Teacher  Training  Classes 
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Colored  Picture  Article 


Our  Father's  Babies 


By  Ramona   W.  Cannon 

TN  the  two  pictures  for  this  month,  we  see  two  babies— 
a  darling  human  infant  and  a  wee,  fuzzy  yellow 
chick.  Both  have  their  place  in  the  universe,  both  are 
among  God's  creations.  They  are  our  Father's  babies; 
and  each  is  a  strong  incentive  to  practice  that  impor- 
tant law  of  love,  which  should  be  the  controlling 
power  of  the  world  created  by  God. 


"UP  WE  GO!" 

GONE  are  the  days  when  "children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,"  when  "praise  to  the  face  is  open  dis- 
grace." And,  surely,  too  far  gone  ever  to  reappear  in  the 
world's  thinking,  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Reverend 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  that 
"children  are  young  vipers  in  God's  sight  and  infinitely 
more  hateful  than  vipers." 

Even  as  late  as  1928,  Dr.  John  B.  Watson  (of  the 
Behaviorist  School  of  Psychology)  pronounced,  "Learn 
not  to  talk  to  children  in  endearing  terms,  lest  dreadful 
neurotic  conditions  be  initiated." 

Today  the  quality  that  is  stressed  most  as  the  goal  and 
the  means  for  successful  family  living  is  that  "new  law" 
which  Jesus  brought  to  his  disciples  -  that  they  should 
love  one  another  even  as  he  had  loved  them.  Even  after 
nearly  2,000  years,  this  is  still  truly  a  "new  law,"  for 
while  it  is  practiced  in  part  by  many  individuals,  it  is 
still  infinitely  far  from  being  practiced  universally.  Yet 
the  fulfilhnent  of  this  law  to  a  high  degree  is  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  our  war-weary,  still  hatred-torn 
world. 

If  we  could  have  love  in  all  famiUes,  we  would  have 
love  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility  which  mothers  bear  to  love  their  children, 
wholly,  wisely,  understandingly.  It  is  equally  important 
for  mothers  to  teach  their  families  to  love  one  another, 
their  neighbors  and  the  world.  That  means  all  nations- 
people  of  all  colors  and  differing  beliefs— are  to  be  loved. 

Scientists  believe,  much  more  than  they  did  for  a 
while,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  mother  to  love  the  baby 
from  the  moment  of  conception  —  to  welcome  its  coming 
with  all  her  heart. 

Surely  that  is  the  land  of  mother  we  have  pictured  in 
the  painting,  "Up  We  Go!"  How  young  and  vital  and 
happy  the  mother  is!  How  the  baby  responds  to  her 
wholesomeness,  her  outgoing  love!  Every  act  which  she 
performs  for  her  precious  Httle  one,  every  feeding,  every 
bath,  every  burping,  every  moment  of  play,  strengthens 
the  bonds  of  security  and  love  and  joy  between  mother  and 
child. 

We  are  inclined  not  to  think  enough  about  the  role 
which  happiness  plays  in  the  life  of  a  child.  Happiness  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  creating  both  mental  and 
physical  health. 

Older  children  must  be  made  to  feel  a  kind  of  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  new  baby.  From  the  first  they 
can  help  mother  prepare  the  bath,  squeeze  the  orange 
juice;  they  can  bring  Mummy  the  diapers,  carry  the 
baby's  clothes  and  perhaps  the  special  baby  soap  to  the 
bathinette.  'They  can  feel  responsible  that  no  noises 
shall  waken  baby  when  asleep. 

In  the  picture  with  its  interesting  diagonal  composi- 
tion, we  see  the  maternal  happiness  of  the  mother,  the 
joyous  response  of  the  baby  to  love  and  to  play,  that 
very  important  factor  in  a  child's  life.  The  mother  is 
holding  the  baby  high  and  looking  at  him  adoringly  — 
symbolical  of  her  high  dreams  and  aspirations  for  the 
growth  of  this  immortal  soul  entrusted  to  her  keeping 
and  guidance. 

{Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture.) 


If  she  knows  that  both  her  parents  and  teachers  love  her,  her 
chances  for  mental  as  well  as  physical  health  are  greater. 


"HOW  FUZZY  IT  IS!" 

TF  it  is  true  that  we  need  to  become  "as  a  little  child" 
1  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  is  equally 
true  that  mothers  need  to  become  as  little  children  much 
of  the  time  while  rearing  their  own  little  ones.  The  more 
a  mother  can  identify  her  mentality,  her  interests,  her 
keen  observations,  her  vocabulary  with  those  of  her  small 
child,  the  more  successful  she  will  be  as  a  mother.  Her 
child  will  have  more  confidence  in  her  leadership  if  she 
understands  him  and  he  understands  her  —  if  there  is  no 
wall  of  aloofness  between  them. 

Play  is  a  tremendously  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Through  the  right  kind  of  play 
he  learns  the  principles  of  honesty,  kindness,  fairness, 
protectiveness,  helpfulness.  Almost  any  virtue  we  can 
name  can  be  introduced  to  a  child  through  play,  and  its 
value  can  be  enhanced  often  after  its  introduction. 

Although  the  mother  must  be  wise  enough  to  be  a 
true  leader  -  a  disciplinarian  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  -  yet  she  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  be  a  real 
playmate  for  her  child  and  thus  be  the  one  to  teach  him 
many  of  the  virtues  in  a  happy,  engaging  way  that  will 
leave  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  and  imagination. 
Here  the  mother  is  one  with  her  child  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dear  baby  chick.  She  rejoices  in  this  little  creature 
as  one  of  Heavenly  Father's  babies.  She  loves  its  soft 
yellow  fuzz,  its  tiny  sprouting  wings,  its  proud  little  beak 
and  bright  eyes.  She  can  help  her  child  desire  to  be 
kind  and  protective  of  the  chick. 

Through  this  moment  of  both  loving  the  little  chick, 
the  mother  and  child  are  in  complete  harmony  and  their 
own  love  and  understanding  of  each  other  have  increased. 
This  is  another  bond  in  the  relationship  of  family  love- 
that  staff  of  the  fortunate  child's  life. 

This  is  a  circular  composition,  perhaps  symbolic  of 
the  circle  of  love  going  from  child  ( see  his  hand  on 
Mothers  shoulder)  to  mother,  to  the  chick. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture. ) 


Suggestions  for  Use: 

"UP  WE  GO!" 
COURSE  NO.   1:    Oct.    16,   "Thank  You  for  Parents   and  Other  Helpers." 
Nov.    27,    "We   Love  Each   Other."   Dec.    11,    "How   We   Show   Our 

Love. 

SSHSSS  ^.S-  ^=.J'^y,^°'  '^^  Appreciate  Our  Mothers  in  Our  Homes. 
COURSE  NO.  24:   July  24,   "Some  ParHcular  Parental   Obligation™'  - 
30,     Recreation." 


Oct. 


"HOW  FUZZY  IT  IS!" 

COURSE  NO.   1:    Oct.   16,  'T^ank  You  for  Parents   and  Other  Helpers." 

Dec.  11,  "How  We  Show  Our  Love." 
COURSE  NO.  la:  Oct.  30,  "Our  Animal  Friends." 
COURSE  NO.  3:  July  17,  "We  Are  Kind." 
COURSE  NO.  5:  July  10,  "We  Appreciate  Our  Mothers  in  Our  Homes." 

July  31,  "We  Learn  about  Our  Heavenly  Father." 
COURSE  NO.  24;  July  24,  "Some  Particular  Parental  Obligations." 
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Flannelboard  Story 

Jesus  and  His 

Five  Thousand 

Guests 

By  Marie  F.  Felt 

"And  Jesus,  when  he  came  out,  saw  much  people, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  because 
they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd:  and  he  began 
to  teach  them  many  things." —Mark  6:34. 

TT  was  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  land  where  Jesus  hved 

and  in  the  synagogue  or  church  there  Jesus  "began 
to  teach."  He  told  them  of  so  many  things  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  wanted  them  to  know.  They  were 
astonished  and  surprised  at  his  wisdom.  They  had 
known  him  for  so  long  as  "the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses  and  of  Juda,  and 
Simon."  They  also  knew  his  sisters,  the  Bible  tells  us. 
It  was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  he  was  different; 
that  he  was  the  son  of  God,  our  Heavenly  Father.  "And 
he  (Jesus)  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief.  And 
he  went  around  about  the  village  teaching."  (Mark 
6:2-6.)  [End  pf  Scene!.] 

One  day  "he  called  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  began 
to  send  them  forth  by  two  and  two."  He  told  them  to 
"take  nothing  for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only  (a 
stick,  a  pole  or  a  rod  to  be  used  in  walking  or  climb- 
ing); no  scrip  (the  small  wallet  or  bag  of  leather  or 
homespun  in  which  shepherds  carried  bread  and  other 
food.),  no  bread,  no  money  in  their  purse.  But  be 
shod  (covered  on  the  feet)  with  sandals;  and  not  put 
on  two  coats."  And  they  went  out,  and  preached  that 
men  should  repent  (be  sorry  for  the  wrong  things  that 
they  had  done  and  to  determine  to  do  only  good  things 
instead.)  {Mark  6:7-9.)  [End  of  Scene  H.] 

Just  how  long  the  apostles  were  gone  the  Bible  does 
not  tell  us.  When  they  did  return,  however,  they  met 
with  Jesus  and  "told  him  all  things,  both  what  they 
had  done,  and  what  they  had  taught."  {Mark  6:30.) 

After  listening  to  their  report,  Jesus  thought  it  wise 
for  all  of  them  to  go  away  from  the  crowds  to  rest 
awhile.  They  had  been  so  busy  that  they  had  hardly 
taken  time  even  to  eat.  "And  they  departed  into  a 
desert  place  by  ship  privately."  {Mark  6:32.)  [End  of 
Scene  IH.] 

There  were  people,  however,  who  saw  where  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  went.  Instead  of  waiting  for  them  to 
return  so  that  they  could  hear  more  of  their  wonderful 
teachings,  they  followed  them. 

When  Jesus  saw  them,  he  was  not  angry  or  un- 
happy. Instead  he  felt  sorry  for  them,  for  they  seemed 
to  him  "as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd."  They  needed 
someone  to  lead  them  and  to  tell  them  what  was  right 
for  them  to  do.  "And  he  began  to  teach  them  many 
things."  As  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
he  also  healed  their  sick.  {Mark  6:34.)  [End  of  Scene 
IV.] 

As  the  evening  approached  the  disciples  began  to 
be  a  little  worried.  There  was  such  a  large  crowd  and 
they  were  a  long  way  from  home.    The  Bible  calls 


where  they  were  "a  desert  place,"  It  was  also  time  for 
their  evening  meal  Anxiously  the  disciples  said  to 
Jesus,  "Send  them  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the 
country  round  about,  and  into  the  villages,  and  buy 
themselves  bread:  for  they  have  nothing  to  eat."  (Mark 
6:36.)  ^ 

Jesus  did  not  like  to  send  all  of  these  fine  folks  away 
hungry  as  well  as  tired,  so  he  told  his  disciples  to  give 
them  something  to  eat.  In  answer  Phillip  said,  "Two 
hundred  pennyworth  (a  value  in  United  States  coin  of 
about  $32.00)  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
everyone  of  them  may  take  a  little."  {John  6:7.)  Mat- 
thew tells  us  that  there  were  "about  five  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children"  there.  {Matthew  14:21.) 

One  of  the  disciples,  Andrew,  who  was  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  then  said,  "There  is  a  lad  here,  which 
hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes:  but  what 
are  they  among  so  many?"  Jesus,  however,  knew  what 
he  would  do.  He  said,  "Make  the  men  sit  down.  Now 
there  was  much  grass  in  the  place."  {John  6:9,  10.) 

''And  they  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds,  and  bv 
fifties."  ^ 

"And  when  he  had  taken  the  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  blessed,  and  brake 
the  loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples  to  set  before 
them  (the  multitude  of  people);  and  the  two  fishes 
divided  he  among  them  all." 

"And  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled."  {Mark  6:40- 
42.) 

When  the  people  were  finished  eating,  Jesus  told 
the  disciples  to  gather  all  the  food  that  was  left.  He 
wanted  nothing  wasted.  When  this  had  been  done 
they  had  "filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  of 
the  five  barley  loaves,"  and  the  two  fishes.  [End  of 
Scene  V.] 

"Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle 
that  Jesus  did,  said.  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world."  {John  6:13,  14.) 

They  wanted  so  very  much  to  honor  him  by  making 
him  their  king,  but  this  was  not  what  Jesus  wanted. 
Instead  he  knew  that  it  had  been  a  long  day  and  that 


Atid  the  hungry  hands  reached  out  for  food  supplied  them  by 

His  miracle. 
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his  disciples  were  weary  and  needed  rest.  He  told 
tiiem  "to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto 
the  other  side  (of  the  Sea  of  Galilee),  while  he  sent 
the  multitudes  away.  [End  of  Scene  VI.] 

And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he 
went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray:^^  and  when 
the  evening  was  come,  he  was  there  alone."  {Matthew 
14:22-23.)  [End  of  Scene  VII.] 


Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  This  Story: 

No.  454,  "Feeding  the  Five  Thousand,"  Standard  Publishing 

Co.; 

No.  533,  "Jesus  Preaching,"  Standard  PubUshing  Co. 

Suggestions  for  Use: 

This  story  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  following 

lessons  i 

COURSE  NO.  1:  July  3,  "We  Have  Things  that  Belong  to 
Us."  July  17,  "We  Are  Happy  When  We  Share."  July  24,  "We 
Like  To  Share  at  Sunday  School." 

COURSE  NO.  la:  Nov.  6,  "We  Share  with  Others. 

COURSE  NO.  3:  Aug.  14,  "We  Share."  ,       .      r 

COURSE  NO.  5:  Aug.  7,  "We  Practice  the  Teachings  oi 
Jesus."  Nov.  3,  "Love  Makes  Us  Want  To  Share."  All  lessons 
on  sharing  from  Oct.  2  to  Dec.  4. 

Props  Needed: 

Jesus  preaching. 

Men  and  women  who  were  at  the  synagogue. 
The  Twelve  Apostles. 
A  ship  to  cross  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Crowds  that  followed  Jesus,  sitting  on  a  mountainside  listen- 
ing to  him  preach. 

A  little  boy  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
Twelve  baskets  in  which  to  gather  the  food. 
Jesus,  alone,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Mal<ing  Background  for  Scenes: 

Scene  I:  Design  interior  of  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  a  place  for  in- 
struction and  prayer.  .       ,      v    -i- 

Description:  "The  usual  ground  plan  was  a  rectangular  basilica, 
oriented  toward  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  Rows  of  columns  often  gave  dig- 
nity to  the  interior  which  was  equipped  with  the  ark  or  Torah  Shrme  tor 
storing  books  of  the  Law  and  other  Sacred  Writings,  shut  off  from  the 
congregation  by  a  curtain  and  flanked  by  seven  branched  candlesticks  - 
and  some  times  by  Uons;  a  reading  platform  with  a  lectum;  separate  seats 
for  men  and  women;  and  trumpets  and  lamps  for  festival  days. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  . 

SEPTEMBER  of  cach  year  has  been  designated  as  Indian 
Month,  and  the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  is 
Indian  Day.  This  observance  was  launched  forty-one 
years  ago,  when  the  Rev.  Sherman  Coohdge  (Arapa- 
hoe), the  first  president  of  the  Society  of  the  American 
Indian,  proclaimed  the  month  and  day.  The  Indian 
Association  has  headquarters  at  211  Ward  Avenue, 
Staten  Island  4,  New  York.  Any  citizen  in  good  stand- 
ing is  eligible  to  membership,  and  after  a  period  of 
two  years  is  given  an  Indian  name. 

Following  are  some  misconceptions  concerning  the 


"Prayer  was  offered  standing.  Special  seats  were  provided  for  rulers 
and  prominent  guests.    No  sacrifices  were  made  in  synagogues.        _       _ 

"The  functions  of  the  synagogue  were  several:  (a;  it  was  a  httle 
sanctuary'  where  people  living  nearby  gathered  for  worship  and  instruction; 
(b)  it  was  a  place  where  both  adults  and  children  learned  the  law  and 
received  instructions  concerning  God's  will  for  their  daily  lives;  (fC)  it 
was  a  social  center  where  community  problems  were  discussed  and  solved, 
where  legal  transactions  of  interest  to  the  congregation  were  posted,  where 
funerals  were  held  and  alms  received.  It  has  been  called  'the  spmtual 
home'  of  the  Jew.  In  times  of  political  unrest  synagogues  were  also 
opinion-making  centers."  , ,     „      . 

From:  Harpers  Bible  DicUonary  by 
Madeline  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller; 
published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

On  a  background  of  rich,  maroon  colored  flannel,  place  taU 
pillars  on  either  side.   Place  a  reading  platform  at  the  front  with 
Jesus  facing  the  crowd  who  was  listening  to  him  teach. 
Scene  11: 

Construct  an  outdoor  scene  with  a  blue  sky  and  green  grass. 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  seated  on  the  hillside  as  he  gives  them 
instructions  to  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  go  out  two 
by  two.  Take  them  off  the  flannelboard  as  they  leave  on  their 
missions. 
Scene  III:  r  ^  ti 

This  is  the  same  as  Scene  II,  but  near  the  Sea  ot  Galilee. 
Show  Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  Jesus  Ustens  to  their  reports. 
Show  them  all  on  a  ship  as  they  cross  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  rest. 
ScsTis  iv  ' 

Use  Scene  III.  Show  crowds  walking  around  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  where  Jesus  and  liis  apostles  are.  They  are  greeted 
with  great  kindness  by  Jesus.  They  are  seated  as  Jesus  teaches 
them  of  God. 

Sc0Tl6  V  ■ 

Apostles  approach  Jesus,  suggesting  that  the  crowd  be  dis- 
missed to  return  home  for  their  evening  meal.  Jesus  instructs 
disciples  to  feed  them. 

Phillip  asks  about  buying  food,  but  they  do  not  have  enough 

money.  ,    i      .  ,    r.      i      i 

Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter  brings  a  lad  vsath  live  barley 
loaves  and  two  fishes  to  Jesus.    Jesus  accepts  these  and  blesses 

the  food.  1      r     J 

Crowd  is  seated  in  groups  as  disciples  pass  the  tood. 

Disciples  gather  up  twelve  baskets  of  food  after  crowd  has 
been  fed. 
Scene  VIi 

Use  Scene  II.  Jesus  sends  his  disciples  on  board  a  ship,  to 
again  cross  the  Sea  of  Galilee  for  much-needed  rest. 
Scene  VII:  ^  . 

Use  same  scene  as  above.  Jesus  instructs  the  crowd  to  re- 
turn home.  As  figures  are  taken  from  the  board,  place  Jesus 
on  the  mountainside  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 


American  Indian  as  brought  out  in  a  recent  issue  of 

"What's  New": 

Thatdll  Indians  receive  a  monthly  check  from  the  govern- 
ment. They  don't. 

That  Indians  are  not  citizens.  Legally  they  have  been  since 

1924. 

That  government  wardship  is  charity.  It  is  not.  It  is  the 
government's  legal  obligation  as  payment  for  lands  bought  from 
the  Indian. 

That  Indians  on  reservations  pay  no  taxes.  They  do.  They 
are  excluded  from  real  and  personal  trust  property— a  treaty 
payment  stipulation. 

That  the  Indians  are  dying  off.  They  are  not.  Though  the 
death  rate  is  relatively  high,  in  the  past  ten  years  their  number 
has  increased  50,000.  There  are  now  about  420,000  Indians 
in  the  United  States. 
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APOSTLE 
Apostles  gave  food  to  the  multitude 


Flannetboard  characters  for  "Jesus  and  His  Five  Thousand  Guests. 
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Lesson  Enrichment  Suggestions 


CLARE    MIDDLEMISS 

She  compiled  with  deep  insight  and 

humility. 

For  Spiritual  Adventure 

Cherished  Experiences  (From  the 
writings  of  President  David  O,  Mc- 
Kay), compiled  by  Clare  Middle- 
miss,  published  by  Deseret  Book 
Company,  price  $3.00. 
A  thrilling  spiritual  adventure 
awaits  the  reader  of  Cherished 
Experiences,  from  the  writings  of 
President  David  O.  McKay,  com- 
piled by  Clare  Middlemiss.  This 
new  book  is  a  selection  of  faith-pro- 
moting experiences  of  President  Mc- 
Kay during  his  58  years  of  service 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  mission- 
ary, apostle,  and  president  of  the 
Restored  Church. 

During  President  McKay's  many 
journeys  some  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  guiding  hand  and 
power  have  been  shown. 

A  beautiful  beginning  for  the  book 
is  an  address  given  by  President 
McKay  on  "What  My  Faith  Means 
to  Me."  In  part,  he  said:  "In  the 
Gospel  plan,  human  life  is  divided 
into  three  periods  or  existences;  viz. : 
the  pre-existent  state,  the  mortal' 
state,  and  the  aftermortal  state.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  these  three  states  of 
being.  It  explains  the  Past,  as  a 
guide  to  the  Present,  unveils  the  Fu- 
ture. 

"My  faith  means  an  unfailing 
guide  through  this  present  existence, 
a  final  solution  to  life's  perplexing 
problems.  It  gives  to  earth-life  a 
definite  purpose.  It  teaches  me  that 
only  through  individual  effort  and 
divine  guidance  may  true  success 
and  happiness  be  obtained.  There 
is  no  blessing  based  upon  another's 
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By  God's  Guiding  Hand 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 

achievement.  Every  one  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Life  is  a  gar- 
den in  which  each  person  gathers 
the  flowers  and  fruits  from  the  seeds 
he  plants.  An  abundant  harvest  is 
the  result  only  of  painstaking  intelli- 
gent effort." 

In  December,  1920,  President 
David  O.  McKay  was  set  apart  as 
"a  missionary  to  travel  around  the 
world,"  and  was  promised  that  he 
should  be  "warned  of  dangers  seen 
and  unseen,  and  be  given  wisdom 
and  inspiration  from  God  to  avoid 
all  the  snares  and  the  pitfalls  that 
may  be  laid  for  his  feet." 


npHERE  is  indeed  a  God  that  hears 
and  sees  whate'er  we  do. 

—Plautus. 


Brother  Hugh  J.  Caimon  accom- 
panied President  McKay  on  that 
world  tour  of  the  missions.  During 
their  visit  to  Hawaii  in  February  of 
1921,  following  a  most  inspirational 
meeting  at  Hilo,  President  McKay 
with  Brother  Cannon  and  a  party  of 
missionaries  visited  the  "Kilauea," 
largest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
When  they  reached  the  rim  and 
stood  looking  down  into  the  moulten 
mass  of  lava,  they  saw  about  four 
feet  down  into  the  crater  a  ledge 
projecting  out,  which  looked  solid 
and  secure. 

After  examining  and  testing  the 
ledge  for  safety.  President  McKay, 
with  three  missionaries  climbed 
down  and  stood  upon  it,  protected 
from  the  chiU  winds  above.  As  they 
stood  watching  this  boiling  phenom- 
ena for  some  minutes,  President  Mc- 
Kay suddenly  said,  "Brethren,  I  feel 
impressed  that  we  should  get  out  of 
here."  Reaching  the  rim  of  the 
crater  they  turned  to  see  the  entire 
ledge  crumble  and  fall  into  the 
seething  inferno  below. 

In  March  of  1921,  President  Mc- 
Kay and  Brother  Cannon  continued 
on  their  way  to  Syria  to  give  succor 
and  relief  to  the  Armenian  Saints. 
They  had  learned  from  the  Church 
authorities  that  a  special  fast  day 


had  been  held  throughout  the 
Church  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
in  Europe;  seven  thousand  dollars 
had  been  raised  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  told  that  a  special  emis- 
sary. Elder  J.  Wilford  Booth,  was  on 
his  way  to  Aleppo  and  they  were  to 
meet  him  there. 

When  they  arrived  in  Jerusalem, 
they  communicated  with  tiie  United 
States  Consul  at  Aleppo  and  re- 
ceived word  that  J.  Wilford  Booth 
was  supposedly  on  his  way  to  Alep- 
po, but  they  did  not  know  his  where- 
abouts. President  McKay  and  Broth- 
er Cannon  had  intended  to  go  from 
Jerusalem  to  Haffa  by  automobile 
through  Samaria  to  visit  Biblical 
scenes.  On  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  they  visited  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  offered  a  humble  prayer 
that  they  might  be  led  by  inspiration 
to  fulfill  their  mission  to  Syria. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  at  Jeru- 
salem, President  McKay  said  to 
Brother  Cannon  that  he  felt  strongly 
impressed  that  they  should  go  im- 
mediately by  train  to  Haifa.  A  com- 
plete change  of  plans  were  made, 
and  they  left  for  Haifa  by  train,  with 
a  prayer  in  their  hearts  that  they 
might  find  Elder  Booth.  They  real- 
ized that  the  success  of  their  mission 


ABOUT  CLARE  MIDDLEMISS 

ASSISTING  every  great  man  are  dedi- 
cated persons  who  have  caught  the 
vision  of  their  leader  and  have 
worked  unstintingly  toward  a  common 
goal.  Such  a  person  is  industrious,  dark- 
haired  Clare  Middlemiss  who  has  been 
secretary  to  President  David  O.  McKay 
since  the  spring  of  1935. 

Over  and  beyond  the  call  of  her  assign- 
ment, she  has  gathered  together  in  scrap- 
books  a  vast  store  of  clippings,  pictures, 
speeches,  editorials,  special  letters  and 
notes  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
President,  From  this  treasury,  she  has 
compiled  with  deep  insight  and  humility 
these  Cherished  Experiences  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

The  attractive  daughter  of  William  and 
Roselind  Bridge  Middlemiss,  she  has  al- 
ways lived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Her  great- 
grandparents  suffered  the  privations  of  the 
pioneers  of  1852  during  their  trek  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  They  were  English,  Scotch 
and  Welsh. 

Other  Church  service  of  Sister  Middle- 
miss includes:  a  Western  States  mission; 
Sunday  School  teacher;  MIA  twganist;  and 
YWMIA  teacher,  president  and  stake 
board  member. 

-B.O.H. 
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depended  on  meeting  him.  When 
they  arrived  in  Haifa,  President  Mc- 
Kay left  Brother  Cannon  with  the 
luggage  while  he  went  to  make  in- 
quiries about  a  suitable  place  to  stay. 
This  delayed  them  in  the  station, 
and  as  they  finally  turned  to  go,  a 
voice  said,  "Isn't  this  Brother  Mc- 
Kay?" 

Elder  Wilford  Booth  stood  beam- 
ing, having  met  them  in  the  most 
opportune  place.  As  a  result  of  that 
meeting,  their  visit  to  Syria  was  a 
success.  The  Armenian  Mission  was 
organized  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Turkish  Mission.  If  they  had  gone 
by  automobile,  they  would  have 
been  delayed  long  enough  to  have 
missed  him.  His  itinerary  would 
have  taken  him  immediately  from 
Aleppo  to  Beirut  and  then  to  Da- 
mascus. 

Sunday  School  teachers  of  Course  No. 
9,  "Leaders  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  Course 
No.  19,  "Christ's  Ideals  for  Living,"  will 
find  many  stories  and  excellent  enrichment 
material  for  lesson  use  in  this  beautiful 
hook.  President  McKays  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  he  of  interest  for  Biblical 
studies. 


Managing  a  Meeting  Is  a  Trust 

Millions  of  Meetings,  by  Harold 
Glen  Clark,  published  by  Deseret 
Book  Company,  price  $2.25. 

[AVE  you  ever  had  a  feeling  of 
frustration  when  you  left  a  meet- 
ing, and  felt  like  saying,  "millions  of 
meetings.  Why  do  we  have  so  many, 
and  when  we  do,  why  can't  they  be 
handled  with  dispatch  and  close  in 
a  reasonable  time?"  Harold  Glen 
Clark  has  answered  such  questions. 

According  to  the  author,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  is  one  of  the  meetingest  insti- 
tutions. In  1954  an  average  of  458 
meetings  and  special  meetings  were 
held  every  hour;  or  a  total  of  4  mil- 
lion meetings  were  held  in  that  year. 
Multiply  that  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  attend  those  meetings  and 
a  tremendous  number  of  man  hours 
have  been  given  to  that  activity. 

Dr.  Clark  by  research,  study,  ex- 
perimentation, and  prayer  has 
brought  forth  an  extremely  helpful 
book  for  all  executives  of  ward  and 
stake  who  are  the  planners  of  meet- 
ings. He  has  ably  given  specific 
ideas  and  aids  on  how  to  reach  the 
given  objective  of  each  meeting. 

"Meetings  are  great  in  purpose," 
states  the  author,  "and  are  of  po- 
tential good.  No  leader  of  any  meet- 
ing can  afford  to  lose  the  feeling  of 
concern  and  humility.  It  is  a  great 


trust  to  manage  a  meeting  held  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
A  man  who  presides  over  a  meeting 
should  in  the  first  place  be  able  to 
preside  over  himself:  his  passions, 
his  person,  and  bring  himself  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  God:  .  .  . 
then  and  only  then  will  he  be  cap- 
able of  presiding  over  a  part  of  the 
Church. 

"If  in  the  meeting  those  who  come 
are  persuaded  to  do  good  and  be- 
lieve in  God,"  writes  the  author, 
"then  the  meeting  has  been  success- 
ful. It  is  the  faithful  accomplish- 
ment of  each  meeting  that  really 
counts." 

Meetings  are  planned  to  better  aid 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  to  every 
member  of  the  Church.  "Meetings 
that  cause  difficulty  or  have  irrever- 
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'po  think  without  confusion,  clearly; 
To  love  your  fellow  men  sincere- 
ly; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purefy; 
To  trust  in  God  and  Christ  securely. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 


ence  and  confusion  or  go  overtime 
are  the  result  of  poor  planning." 

Every  stake  and  ward  executive  officer 
and  teacher  should  have  this  illuminating 
hook  placed  in  his  hands  to  peruse  and 
study  for  better  planned  meetings. 


He  Mapped  the  Pioneer  Route 

John  Charles  Fremont,  Trail-mark- 
er of  the  Old  West,  by  Olive  Burt, 
published  by  Julien  Messner,  Inc, 
price  $2.75. 

■TTHE  development  of  the  vast  un- 
organized territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  Utah  Pioneers.  Their 
great  trek  from  Winter  Quarters  to 
Utah  was  made  possible  by  the  dar- 
ing explorations  of  such  men  as 
John  Charles  Fremont.  This  cour- 
ageous explorer  was  assigned  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1842 
the  task  of  mapping  a  feasible  route 
to  the  West  and  giving  definite  in- 
formation about  water,  Indians, 
camping  places,  and  desert  country 
over  which  emigrants  could  travel 
with  "confidence." 

With  Kit  Carson  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  he  followed  along 
the  Platte  River  through  South  Pass 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Wyoming 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  region  all 
the  while  making  observations  and 
notes  concerning  its  topography. 


This  route  later  became  known  as 
the  Oregon  Trail. 

Olive  Burt  has  deftly  written  the 
thrilling  adventurous  story  of  this 
great  American  for  young  people. 

Charley,  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  was  ready  for  Charleston 
College,  Charleston,  S.  C,  when  he 
was  16.  An  excellent  student,  the 
love  of  adventure  and  the  out-of- 
doors  was  strong  within  him.  He 
loved  to  roam  the  woods,  explore 
the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  and 
islands  in  the  bay.  This  was  much 
more  exciting  than  four  walls  of  a 
mathematics  classroom. 

He  quit  school  and  became  assist- 
ant surveyor  with  the  United  States 
Topographical  Corps.  This  assign- 
ment was  fulfilled  so  well  that  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
command  of  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  wilderness  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

He  not  only  crossed  the  eleven 
hundred  miles  of  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  he  went  on  in  the 
face  of  great  hardship  and  conquered 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the 
worst  of  winter.  He  arrived  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  on  Feb.  6,  1844, 
without  loss  of  life  in  his  command. 

It  was  Fremont's  accurately  writ- 
ten report  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  aroused  the  president 
and  congress  to  the  value  of  the 
Western  country. 

He  was  immediately  given  another 
assignment  to  further  explore  the 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande  * 
Rivers.  These  explorations  greatly 
aided  the  expansion  of  our  country 
in  the  West. 

Teachers  of  Course  No.  11,  "History  of 
the  Restored  Church,"  will  find  this  book 
excellent  background  material. 


EVERY  MORNING 

l^VERY   morning  we   choose   our 

world; 
We  choose  the  hue  the  day  shall 

wear— 
Rainbowed  and  bright  or  drenched 

in  rain, 
Cloudy  and  dark,  or  sunshine  fair. 

Every  morning  and  every  hour, 
We  own  the  power  to  gain  or  lose. 
The  day  is  ours,  and  ours  must  be 
The  final  right  to  choose 

Smiles  and  kindness,  sullen  frowns. 
So  wide,  so  wide  the  scope. 
And  rich  in  promise  if  our  heart 
Wears  faith;  our  spirit,  hope. 

—Christie  Lund  Coles. 
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r^O  your  best,  but  don't  worry!  Or,  perhaps,  we  can 

say  it  better  another  way.  If  you  do  worry,  you 
can't  do  your  best!  It  slows  you  down.  Worry  puts  a 
stress  on  your  body  which  added  to  the  stress  from 
fatigue,  from  infection  and  from  toxins  may  be  the 
"straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back." 

Each  cell  when  excited  into  activity,  including  the 
nerve  cells  you  worry  with,  secretes  waste  products 
including  toxins  which  are  evacuated  from  the  cells 
into  the  blood  stream.  The  blood  is  being  constantly 
purified  during  its  passage  through  organs  such  as  the 
lungs,  liver  and  kidneys.  If  the  burden  of  purification 
is  not  too  heavy,  the  body  proceeds  normally  and  all 
is  well.  When  it  becomes  overloaded  with  toxins, 
there  is  trouble. 

Along  with  the  nourishment  which  passes  from  the 
capillaries  to  the  cells  passes  also  some  of  the  residual 
toxins  which  the  blood  is  carrying.  This  adds  to  the 
poisons  which  are  liberated  locally  due  to  such  things 
as  allergies  or  local  infections.  If  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  the  total  toxins  from  all  sources  reach  a  level 
where  cells  are  disrupted,  liberating  toxins  faster  than 
the  body  can  eliminate  the  poison,  a  destructive  cell- 
breaking  chain  reaction  is  set  up  which  we  call  inflam- 
mation. This  inflammation  process  destroys  body  cells— 
which  is  bad.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  destroys  in- 
vading bacterial  cells  and  viruses  along  with  other 
foreign  bodies.  Thus,  inflammation  is  the  body's  method 
of  "burning  down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats." 

Unfortunately,  the  body's  inflammation  process  can 
be  set  in  motion  in  rheumatic  fever,  arthritis,  and 
allergies  such  as  hay  fever  where  the  inflammation 
itself  does  the  principal  damage.  Such  inflammation  in- 
jures the  body  unnecessarily  since  it  isn't  needed  to 
fight  infection.  This  dijfficulty  arises  when  the  two  very 
small  adrenal  glands  just  above  the  kidneys  fail  to 
secrete  enough  hormones  such  as  hydrocortisone  to  stop 
inflammation.  To  rectify  this,  doctors  sometimes  pre- 
scribe cortisone,  which  prevents  inflammation.  When 
infective  agents  are  present,  they  are  careful  to  add 
antibiotics  such  as  penicillin  along  with  the  cortisone. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Dougherty  and  the  author  have 
pointed  out  that  this  general  toxin  which  is  released 
and  causes  so  much  havoc  is  probably  histamine.  It 
normally  serves  to  maintain  the  life-giving  one-tenth  of 
a  volt  by  carrying  sodium  ions,  a  constituent  of  table 
salt,  from  the  inside  of  the  cell  where  the  histamine  is 
manufactured  to  the  outside  of  the  cell  where  the 
histamine  is  eliminated. 

Thus,  worry,  pollens,  bacteria,  viruses  or  bums, 
according  to  this  point  of  view,  free  histamine  that  is 
tied  up  to  other  molecules  outside  of  cells  and  start  us 
on  the  merry-go-round  of  cell  damage. 

The  Gospel  with  its  satisfying  philosophy  and  its 
explanation  of  life's  meaning  not  only  saves  our  souls 
but  mends  our  bodies  as  we  learn  to  work  without 
worry. 

GLOSSARY 

Toxin— Any  poisonous  albumin  or  base  produced  by  bac- 
terial action. 

Antibiotic— An  antibacterial  substance   of  biologic  origin. 

Histamine— A  dilator  of  the  capillaries  and  a  stimulator  of 
gastric  secretions. 

Ion— An  atom  or  a  group  of  atoms  carrying  a  charge  of 
positive  or  negative  electricity  and  forming  one  of  the 
elements  of  an  electrolyte. 

Cortisone  .  and    Hydrocortisone— Biochemical    compounds 
isolated  from  secretions  of  adrenal  gland  cortex.  Both 
compounds  can  be  produced  synthetically. 
AU  defintions  except  that  of  Cortisone  comes  from  The 

American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,  18th  Edition. 
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Superintendents  and  Secretaries 


The  Sunday  School  Pays  Its  Way 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 
and  General  Secretary  Richard  E.  Folland 


Budget  Fund  Sunday  is  Sept.  18 

jyiAY  we  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  General  Board  and  the  stake 
boards  for  the  wholehearted  support 
with  which  each  local  Sunday  School 
has  shouldered  and  raised  its  share 
of  the  money  so  needful  for  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  ward  Sunday 
Schools,  the  stake  boards  and  the 
General  Board.  By  means  of  this 
generous  support  and  by  rigid  econ- 
omy, your  General  Board  will  have 
completed  May  31,  with  one  excep- 
tion coming  in  August,  a  Sunday 
School  convention  for  every  one  of 
the  219  stakes  in  the  Church.  Re- 
gional conferences  for  each  stake 
superintendency  will  come  in  July, 
financed  from  the  Budget  Fund. 

This  is  made  possible  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  teamwork  of  your  won- 
derful Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  in  collecting  and  sending  to 
your  stake  board  100%  of  your  Bud- 
get Fund  with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  third  Sunday  in  September 
(September  18)  is  Budget  Fund  Sun- 
day in  1955.  Stakes  holding  quarterly 
conferences  that  Simday  may  use 
the  second  Sunday  or  the  fourth 
Sunday  as  Sunday  School  Budget 
Fund  Sunday.  Stake  Sunday  School 
superintendencies  who  find  it  espe- 
cially advantageous  to  use  some 
month  other  than  September  jfor 
making  this  collection  should  get 
permission  from  the  General  Board. 

The  Budget  Fund  quota  is  arrived 
at  and  apportioned  as  follows: 

1.  Ten  cents  for  each  member  in 
ward  to  be  sent  to  the  stake 
superintendent.  The  stake  su- 
perintendent retains  20%  of  this 
amount  for  stake  board  ex- 
penses and  sends  the  other  80% 
to  the  General  Board. 

2.  Five  cents  (which  may  be  in- 
creased if  the  bishop  and  Sun- 
day School  superintendency 
feel  that  more  is  needed)  for 
ward  or  branch  Sunday  School 
expenses. 

Ward  Sunday  Schbol  budget 
quotas  wiH  be  sent  to  stake  Sunday 
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School  superintendents  for  distribu- 
tion to  respective  ward  and  branch 
Sunday  Schools  by  the  General  Sec- 
retary. 

The  General  Board  will  pay  one 
half  the  cost  of  Sunday  School 
Budget  Fund  envelopes  for  those 
schools  desiring  to  use  them,  making 
your  costs  17/2C  per  hundred.  These 


Special  Notice 

CHANGE  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
ENLISTMENT  SUNDAYS 

The  General  Superintendency 
and  Board  have  made  the 
following  changes  in  our  spe- 
cial enlistment  Sundays: 

"One  Hundred  Per  Cent" 
Sunday  will  be  the  third  Sun- 
day in  January;  "Bring  a 
Friend"  Sunday,  the  third  Sun- 
day in  April  (to  coincide  with 
"National  Sunday  School 
Week"),  the  third  Sunday  in 
August  and  the  third  Sunday 
in  November. 

The  General  Board  Enlist- 
ment Committee  will  publish 
suggestions  in  the  September 
INSTRUCTOR  for  the  promo- 
tion of  these  special  days  to 
begin  with  "Bring  a  Friend" 
Sunday  in  November,  1955. 


should  be  purchased  from  the  Des- 
eret  Book  Co.,  44  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Sunday  School  Budget  Fund 
collection  should  be  planned  in  de- 
tail at  a  superintendents'  council 
meeting  in  July.  Plans  and  assign- 
ments should  be  discussed  and  made 
at  the  ward  Sunday  School  faculty 
meeting  in  August. 

With  careful  planning  and  prompt 
and  adequate  teamwork  the  Budget 
Fund  collection  becomes  a  joyous 
one  day's  experience. 

«     »     « 
And  the  Records  Shall  Be  Kept 
TF   our   1955  convention  meetings 
registered,  as  we  hope  they  did, 
they  impressed  one  with  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  record  keeping.    In 


order  for  us  to  fulfill  our  assignment, 
that  is,  account  for  every  member, 
our  class  rolls  must  be  correctly 
kept.  Enlistment  work  cannot  be 
done  properly  without  correct  rec- 
ords. 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  and 
Church  Historian,  again  reminds  us 
of  the  importance  of  correctly  kept 
records.  His  letter  has  been  sent  to 
presidents  of  stakes,  bishops  of 
wards,  presidents  of  missions  and 
heads  of  auxiliary  General  Boards. 
Just  in  case  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter does  not  reach  some  of  our  Sun- 
day School  superintendents,  secre- 
taries and  teachers,  we  quote  several 
paragraphs  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  officers  of  the  Sunday 
Schools. 

"Record  keeping  in  the  Church  is 
of  great  importance.  Changes  in  the 
personnel  who  keep  the  records  oc- 
cur frequently,  therefore  the  follow- 
ing instructions  are  issued  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  concerned: 

"1.    IMPORTANCE  OF 
RECORD  KEEPING- 
GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

"1.  A  COMMANDMENT  was  giv- 
en to  the  Church  on  the  day  of  its 
organization  April  6,  1830,  that  a  rec- 
ord should  be  kept  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Sec.  21).  In  Sections  20, 
85,  123,  127,  and  128  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  further  light  is  given 
on  the  matter  of  record  keeping. 

"2.  COOPERATION.  Only 
through  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  all  the  clerks,  secretaries  and 
officers  of  the  many  Church  organi- 
zations can  we  properly  keep  the 
history  of  the  people,  the  records  of 
the  members,  the  history  of  organi- 
zations, and  needful  statistics. 

"3.  ACCURACY  AND  COM- 
PLETENESS. There  is  a  need  for 
greater  accuracy  and  completeness 
in  our  record  keeping.  All  columns 
and  pages  in  the  various  forms 
should  be  completed.  All  informa- 
tion should  be  entered  accurately. 

{Concluded  on  page  111) 
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Isahelle  F,  Glenn  catches  and  holds  the  attention  of  her  class 
with  a  combination  sand  table  and  flannelboard  unit. 

DEHIND  every  successful  program  of  Sunday  School 
visual  aids  and  equipment  development,  lies  the 
cooperation  and  vision  of  teachers  and  their  superin- 
tendency.  Karl  W.  Wittwer,  superintendent  of  Wells 
Stake  and  his  assistants  have  felt  keenly  the  needs  of 
children.  Through  skill  and  imagination,  they  have 
fashioned  teaching  aids  and  equipment  that  make  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  program  more  eflFective. 

Some  of  the  equipment  he  and  his  associates  have 
created  are:  (1)  a  movable  toy  box,  (2)  a  reversible 
flannel-and-PIus-Lite  board,  (3)  clothes  racks  and  pul- 
pits proportioned  for  wee  tots  and  (4)  an  excellent 
picture  file.  These  have  met  the  needs  of  their  teachers 
who  were  looking  for  such  equipment.* 

One  of  the  latest  achievements  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  Glen  Watson,  a  former  member  of  the 
superintendency  of  Belvedere  Ward,  is  a  sand  table 
and  flannelboard  unit.  This  item  was  made  for  use  in 
stake  preparation  meeting  demonstrations  as  well  as  in 
ward  Sunday  School  teaching.  The  sand  table  is  ap- 
proximately card-table  size,  but  not  as  high.    It  has  a 


*See  Instructor,  April,   1951,  page  117  and  June,  1951,  page  189,  for 
descriptions  of  equipment. 


Library  and  Teaching  Aids 


Have  You  Tried 
Your  Imagination? 


By  Hazel  W.  Lewis 


hinged  lid  that  opens  and  forms  a  flannelboard  back- 
ground for  scenes  depicted  on  the  sand  table.  When 
the  lid  is  down,  it  becomes  a  table  on  which  children 
can  work.  A  lock  keeps  the  sand  from  being  scattered 
when  table  is  not  in  use. 

Teachers  and  superintendencies  of  Wells  Stake  have 
caught  Brother  Wittwer's  enthusiasm  for  teaching  aids 
and  are  using  them  regularly  and  effectively  in  teach- 
ing. At  a  Wells  Stake  preparation  meeting,  an  exhibit  of 
visual  aids  was  prepared  by  two  nursery  teachers, 
Janice  S.  Stewart  and  Isabelle  F.  Glenn  of  the  Whittier 
Ward.  Scenes  were  placed  on  the  combination  sand 
table  and  flannelboard  unit  to  illustrate  stories  to  be 
told  the  foUowing  month.  Other  aids  on  display  in- 
cluded: flower,  clock  and  sun  faces  which  were  to  be 
used  by  nursery  children  as  they  dramatized  songs 
and  action  plays. 

By  observing  your  boys  and  girls,  their  needs  and 
future  lessons,  you  too  can  create  aids  that  will  brighten 
and  enhance  your  teaching.  Give  your  imagination  a 
chance,  but  be  sure  that  you  use  an  aid  only  to  assist 
you  in  teaching  the  Gospel.  Don't  become  a  gadget 
"bug." 


Wearing  clock  or  leaf  faces,  ready  to  do  parts  in  a  dramatization, 

these  tiny  girls  win  the  approval  of  Marvin  Bishop,  a  helper  in 

the  Whittier  Ward  Junior  Sunday  School. 


Janice  S.  Stewart,  WhiUier  Ward  Junior  Sunday  School  Nurs- 
ery teacher,  has  an  attentive  class  as  she  Ulustrates  her  lesson 
on  a  flannelboard  supported  on  an  easel  of  light  metal  tubing. 
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Figure  1:  (above)  Front  view  of  combination  sand  table  and 
flannelboard  with  raised  lid. 


Figure  2:  (left)  Side 
view  of  combination  unit. 
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Figure  3:  (left)  View  of  bottom  of  table. 

Figure  4:  (below)  Perspective  view  of  unit  with  lid  closed  and 
ready  for  padlocking 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 
SECRETARIES 

(Concluded  from  page  215) 

"4:  Use  INSTRUCTIONS.  Please 
read  and  observe  the  following  in- 
structions. This  letter  should  be 
filed  in  the  front  of  the  Quarterly 
Historical  Report  binder  where  it 
will  be  readily  available.  Any  ques- 
tions not  answered  herein  or  in  other 
instructions,  that  pertain  to  record 
keeping,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Church  Historian. 

"2.    WRITTEN  RECORDS 

(Historical  Records,  Minute  Books, 

Records  of  Members) 

"1.  MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS 
should  be  diligently  recorded  by  the 
clerk  or  secretary  assigned  that  re- 
sponsibility. Minutes  should  be  ac- 
curate and  complete  in  accordance 
with  the  various  instructions  issued. 
If  notes  are  taken  on  scratch  paper, 
they  should  be  promptly  transcribed 
into  the  proper  record.  In  recording 


minutes  in  the  Historical  Record 
both  sides  of  the  pages  should  be 
used;  single  space  when  typed.  In- 
clude as  much  material  as  possible 
in  each  book.  The  use  of  initials  in 
recording  names  should  be  avoided 
and  all  names  written  in  full.  Each 
record  should  be  properly  identified 
on  the  title  page. 

"2.  FILING  RECORDS.  When 
minute  books  are  completed  they 
should  be  retained  locally  for  one 
year,  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
Historian's  Office  for  permanent  fil- 
ing. While  records  are  still  in  the 
local  organizations  they  should  be 
kept  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
who  will  be  responsible  for  their 
safe-keeping.  Books  containing  min- 
utes of  meetings  of  any  and  all 
Church  organizations  are  Church 
property,  coming  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church  Historian,  and 
are  to  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Church  Historian. 

"Any  officer  of  the  stake,  ward, 
branch  or  mission  can  bring  written 


records  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Such  rec- 
ords cannot  be  shipped  by  Parcel 
Post,  and  if  shipped  by  mail  must  go 
as  first  class  matter.  If  properly 
packed  and  boxed  they  can  be 
shipped  by  Railway  Express  or 
Freight,  provided  that  no  written 
correspondence  of  any  kind  is  en- 
closed. 

"3.  NOT  TO  BE  FILED  in  the 
Historian's  Office  are  such  items  as 
receipt  books,  stubs  of  certificates  of 
blessings,  baptisms,  ordinations,  rec- 
ommends, etc.;  auxiliary  organiza- 
tion roll  books  which  contain  no 
minutes.  .  . 

"6.  RESEARCH  IN  MINUTE 
BOOKS.  When  any  extensive  re- 
search is  desired  in  minute  books  on 
file  in  the  Historian's  Office,  mem- 
bers should  visit  the  library  and  the 
books  will  be  made  available  to 
them  in  the  reading  room.  The  His- 
torian's Office  staff  does  not  have 
available  time  to  undertake  exten- 
sive research  in  minute  books." 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


"f  rm0?  %  Knri  m\X\\  %mxt  anb  3m  f 


CEPTEMBER,  1955,  "Praise  the 
Lord  with  Heart  and  Voice," 
Hymns  —  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  No.  149. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  Our  beloved 
Church  musician,  Tracy  Y.  Cannon  is 
both  author  and  composer  of  this 
hymn  of  praise  which  is  an  example 
of  strength  and  simplicity.  Each 
musical  phrase  begins  on  the  strong 
beat  of  the  measure  (beat  one). 

It  will  be  well  to  direct  attention 
to  the  few  notes  in  the  melody  that 


are  below  the  staff.  These  notes 
generally  begin  a  new  thought  and 
are  of  particular  significance  in  the 
melodic  design.  Let  us  be  sure  these 
low  notes  are  heard.  Musically  the 
climax  is  reached  in  measures  seven 
and  eight.  Note  the  similarity  of  the 
melody  in  the  opening  four  measures 
and  the  closing  four  measures. 

This  is  a  fine  selection  for  encour- 
agement of  four-part  singing.  The 
tenor  part  is  within  the  range  of  the 
bass  voices.   You  may  want  to  have 


Saerament  Music  and  Gem 


For  the  Month  of  September 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

TESUS  said:  ".  .  .  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 

-Luke  6:31. 
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ALEXANDER  SCHREINER 
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your  entire  congregation  sing  a 
verse  in  unison.  This  will  give  great 
strength  to  the  message  of  the  text 
and  likewise  please  the  basses,  altos 
and  tenors  who  seldom  get  a  turn 
at  the  melody.  As  a  result  the 
change  from  harmony  parts  to  uni- 
son singing  is  generally  invigorating 
to  all  members.  This  may  bring 
about  more  enthusiastic  singing. 
Why  not  try  it? 

—Wernon  }.  LeeMaster. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Prepare  a  fair- 
ly strong  sound  in  the  organ,  with 
good  4-foot  and  2-foot  stops  in  the 
manuals,  or  with  swell  to  great  4- 
foot  coupler.  Let!  your  ear  be  the 
judge  as  to  the  brightness  of  the 
tone-color  which  you  use.  The  best 
and  final  method  to  be  used  in  the 
choice  of  tone-color  is  like  the  meth- 
od of  the  chef  in  the  kitchen  who 
"seasons  to  taste." 

Again,  as  noted  in  some  other 
hymns,  for  this  excellent  hymn  a 
firm  tone  will  be  in  much  better 
taste  than  will  a  quivering  tone. 

There  will  be  a  breath  in  the 
music  of  the  organ  at  the  end  of 
each  two  measures.  The  singers  will 
breathe  in  these  same  places,  and 
everyone  will  sing  and  feel  at  ease. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  re- 
peated notes  in  each  of  the  three 
lower  parts.  You  might  try  to  play 
these  each  as  written.  But  the  so- 
prano, the  melody,  has  few  repeated 
notes,  so  that  it  will  be  well  to  pre- 
sent it  very  legato.  The  smoothness 
of  the  legato  will  lend  this  melody  a 
singing  type  of  quality. 

This  is  a  new  hymn  and  will  need 
to  be  learned  by  choristers,  organ- 
ists and  congregation.  A  youthful 
spirit  will  help  us  to  learn  that  which 
is  new.  Conversely,  if  we  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  learning  of  new 
materials,  the  learning  process  will 
help  to  keep  us  young. 

Now,  will  you  work  at  it  in  the 
stake  preparation  meeting?  Of 
course  you  will. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  September 

A  Bible,  a  Tape, 
and  a  Class 

By  Howard  R.  Driggs* 

<'<^*yHE  ear  is  the  pathway  to  the  heart."  This  saying, 
said  to  have  come  from  France,  voices  a  truth  of 
moment  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Its  applications  are 
many.  Recently  we  felt  its  inner  meaning  with  a  class 
of  12-year-old  girls  and  boys  in  connection  with  their 
lessons  on  the  life  of  our  Savior. 

An  effort  was  made  through  these  studies  to  bring 
the  stories  and  memorable  sayings  of  Jesus  closer  to 
their  lives.  We  read  the  excellent  text  with  its  thought- 
ful examples  out  of  life.  There  was  interest  and  prog- 
ress. 

One  thing  more  was  desired:  How  could  the  pupils 
make  the  stories  of  the  Savior  and  His  very  words  part 
of  themselves?  What  might  be  done  to  stir  them  to 
learn  precious  parts  of  the  Bible  by  heart? 

Memorization  Practiced 

Memorization  individually  and  with  groups  was 
practiced.  It  helped,  but  something  was  lacking.  The 
recitations  sounded  mechanical.  There  was  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  meaning  and  the  music  of  the  lines. 

Then  came  what  seems  an  inspiration.  It  might 
have  been  suggested  by  the  lines  from  Bobbie  Burns— 
slightly  changed  to  fit  the  situation: 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  hear  oursel's  as  ithers  hear  us 
It  was  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 

and  foolish  notion." 

Why  not  let  the  boys  and  girls  hear  themselves?  We 
had  a  new  tape  recorder  at  our  house.  Here  was  a 
good  chance  to  put  it  to  use.  So  Sunday  morning 
brought  a  new  experience  to  the  lively  class.  Interest 
was  centered  and  held. 

There  was  some  practice  reading  of  selected  stories 
and  sayings  from  the  Gospels,  and  listening  to  the 
results.  "Oh,  I  didn't  think  I  read  like  that."  "It  is 
hard  to  understand  what  we  said,"  were  typical  com- 
ments. 

Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  give  helpful  train- 
ing in  reading  the  Bible  aloud.  Everyone  in  the  class 
was  eager  to  do  more  practicing. 

"Good  oral  reading,"  said  the  teacher,  "comes  from 
within.  One  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  lines.  Just 
to  say  the  words  is  not  enough.  One  must  think,  while 
voicing  them.  To  do  so  is  to  make  the  reading  expres- 
sive, interesting  to  others." 

Examples  of  thoughtless  and  thoughtful  reading  of 
a  story  of  Jesus  were  given  to  impress  the  point. 

"Get  the  meaning  first,"  the  teacher  continued,  "then 
the  music  of  the  lines." 


"Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs,  eminent  American  author  now  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  is  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class  in  Queens  Ward,  New 
York  Stake.  Dr.  Driggs  here  relates  a  new  classroom  experience.  Among 
the  many  books  he  has  authored  is  The  Master's  Art,  a  teacher  training 
text.  With  him  in  the  picture  are:  (1.  to  r.)  Gary  Ghee,  Jeane  Gallagher, 
Judy  DeVoe,  Linda  Cullimore,  Lynne  Ranor,  Susan  Bower,  and  Camille 
Quarrer. 


Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs  (right)  uses  a  tape  recorder  to  develop 
new  interest  in  holy  scriptures  for  his  class. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  Bible  stories  are  musical?" 
questioned  a  pupil. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "words  have  music  in 
them.  Lines  of  prose  or  verse  are  rhythmic  when  the 
sentences  are  well  written.  That  is  true,  indeed,  of 
those  in  the  Bible  —  especially  in  the  stories  and  the 
sayings  of  the  sacred  book.    Listen: 

'The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.' 

or 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth 
peace;  good  will  towards  men.' 

"Now,  let  us  voice  in  concert  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Think  while  you  give  its  precious  words.  Read  its 
hues  musically,  beautifully." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  join  with  me,"  continued 
the  teacher,  "in  reviewing  the  high  points  of  the  studies 
we  have  had  on  the  life  of  our  Savior  —  giving  some 
of  the  stories  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  When  we  have 
this  prepared,  we  could  make  a  tape  recording  of 
what  is  ready.  Each  one  and  all  of  our  class  could 
have  part." 

There  was  enthusiastic  approval.  The  following 
Sabbath  it  was  carried  through.  When  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Sunday  School  learned  of  the  work, 
they  requested  that  the  recording  be  part  of  the 
program  for  the  evening  service  being  given  by  the 
Sunday  School.  All  seemed  delighted  with  the  pre- 
sentation. There  was  rapt  attention  from  young  and 
old  as  it  carried  into  every  part  of  the  chapel. 

Hear  Lines  Read 

This  Sabbath  School  experience  with  boys  and 
girls  impresses  one  with  this  truth:  To  get  close  to 
the  meaning,  the  life  of  the  Bible  and  to  feel  its  spir- 
itual power,  we  must  hear  its  lines  simply,  yet  ex- 
pressively read.  The  Holy  Writ  was  created  first  for 
the  ear  rather  than  for  the  eye.  For  years  and  years 
it  was  carried  in  oral  tradition. 

Through  many,  many  years,  the  common  folk  could 
get  the  stories  of  Jesus  only  as  they  were  told  or  read 
aloud  to  them.  Even  today,  millions  still  must  rely  on 
this  method. 

It  is  true  that  millions  on  millions  of  Bibles  are 
being  distributed  over  all  the  world— more  indeed  than 
of  any  other  book.  Yet  with  all  who  know  how  to  read 
the  printed  pages,  this  still  is  true:  they  will  miss  much 
of  the  beauty,  the  music,  the  soul-lifting  artistry  of 
its  fines  unless  they  hear  them  read  aloud  well. 

"The  ear  is  truly  the  pathway  to  the  heart."  Learn 
to  voice  the  precious  parts  of  the  Bible  effectively  in 
not  only  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Church  services,  but 
in  every  home.  Strength,  protection,  recreation  are  in 
its  wondrous  stories,  its  saving  truth. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


WHATEVER  OUR  FLAG  .  .  . 
As  Latter-day  Saints,  we  declare  our  loy- 
alty and  desire  to  honor,  obey  and  sustain 
the  law  of  our  own  country. 

PATRIOTIC  holidays!  What  about 
them?  Shall  we  do  anything  with 
them  in  Junior  Sunday  School?  Some 
of  them  —  yes.  But  how? 

All  of  us,  as  we  work  with  chil- 
dren are  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  them  a  feeling  of  security. 
For  those  of  us  in  Sunday  School 
work,  it  should  be  above  all  else, 
spiritual  security.  These  patriotic 
days  and  holidays  furnish  us  some 
fine  opportunities  to  do  this. 

For  instance,  in  the  United  States 
we  observe  George  Washington's 
and  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthdays.  As 
we  do  this  let  us  forget  that  George 
Washington  chopped  down  a  cherry 
tree  and  remember  that  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  prayer,  and  prayed 
often  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  He  was  always  kind 
and  considerate  of  all  the  men  under 
his  command.  There  are  many  stories 
which  exemplify  these  things;  stories 
which  can  illustrate  and  emphasize 


What  about  Patriotic  Holidays? 


By  Beth  Hooper 

the  security  which  prayer  and  love 
of  our  fellow  man  give  us. 

Lincoln  and  his  great  feeling  of 
compassion  for  mankind,  confederate 
soldiers,  slaves,  etc.  is  inspiring. 
There  are  many  stories  and  incidents 
concerning  these  kindnesses  which 
we  could  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  children. 

Flag  Day? 

Then  there  is  Flag  Day.  What 
about  that?  In  one  of  our  Articles  of 
Faith  we  declare  our  loyalty  and 
desire  to  honor,  obey  and  sustain  the 
law.  Our  flag,  regardless  of  country, 
and  the  feeling  we  have  for  it  is  the 
symbol  for  all  this.  Junior  Sunday 
School  children  can  be  made  aware 
of  this.  They  should  also  be  made 
aware  of  the  thanks  we  should  have 
in  our  hearts  for  our  flag  and  for 
what  it  stands. 

The  Fourth  of  July  (Independence 
Day  in  other  countries )  to  most  chil- 
dren means  fire  crackers  and  picnics. 
Is  there  any  spiritual  aspect  to  this 
holiday?  This,  of  course,  is  signifi- 
cant in  its  relationship  to  the  free- 
dom we  have  to  do  what  we  want, 
and  in  Sunday  School  we  should 
emphasize  our  freedom  to  worship 
God  as  we  want.  Here  again  we  can 
stress  our  thankfulness  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  day. 

Outside  the  United  States? 

Most  of  these  special  days  and 
special  people  mentioned  are  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States. 
What  about  boys  and  girls  of  other 
countries?  There  are  national  heroes, 
national  holidays  everywhere.  With 
each  of  these,  let  us  emphasize  in 
Sunday  School  the  spiritual  qualities 
of  the  person  or  the  event.  What 
qualities  of  the  person  do  we  want 
to  hold  up  as  an  example  for  our 
children?  What  incidences  in  the 
lives  of  these  national  heroes  can 
give  us  spiritual  guidance?  What 
aspects  of  this  special  holiday  can 
oflFer  us  added  spiritual  strengdi  and 
security?     What    are    the    special 


things  about  these  days  for  which 
we  can  be  thankful? 

The  worship  service  offers  us  the 
means  for  observing  these  patriotic 
holidays  through  the  prayer,  short 
inspirational  talks,  stories  and  songs. 
They  can  all  be  ways  of  building 
spiritual  strength  through  references 
to  the  events  and  people  already 
mentioned. 

The  songs  we  sing  should  be 
those  which  exemplify  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  the  people  we  talk  about. 
For  example,  as  we  recall  George 
Washington's  evidenced  dependency 
on  prayer,  we  can  sing  prayer  songs 
such  as,  "Ere  You  Left  Your  Room 
This  Morning,"^  or  "Tell  Me,  Dear 
Lord."^  In  these  songs  the  idea  of 
asking  for  help  and  guidance  is 
emphasized.  Also,  as  we  talk  about 
Abraham  Lincoln's  thoughtfulness 
and  kindness  to  others,  no  matter 
who  or  what  they  were,  we  could 
sing  such  a  song  as  "Let's  Be  Kind 
to  One  Another,"^  which  carries  this 
message  of  kindness. 

We  not  only  want  to  build  spir- 
itual security  and  well-being  from 
hearing  about  our  patriotic  heroes  or 
patriotic  occasions,  but  we  want  to 
stimulate  activity  which  will  result 
in  spiritual  growth.  For  instance,  we 
can  discuss  ways  in  which  children 
can  show  kindness  to  others  such 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  exemplified 
(or  some  hero  of  another  country). 
Such  activities  for  Junior  Sunday 
School  could  be  helping  a  sick 
child,  sharing  a  toy,  a  book,  or 
game  with  a  sick  or  crippled  child. 
Anything  which  involves  forgetting 
ourselves  and  doing  something  for 
someone  else.  Suggestions  could 
come  from  the  children  themselves. 

The  idea  we  want  to  put  over  in 
regard  to  any  observance  of  these 
patriotic  holidays,  is  that  these  men, 
women  or  events  which  we  remem- 
ber should  be  examples  for  us.  We 
want  to  bring  out  what  the  children 
can  do  in  their  daily  living  to  demon- 


^The  Children  Sing,  page  118. 
*The  Children  Sing,  page  4. 
^The  Children  Sing,  page  124. 
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strate  the  qualities  of  spirituality  and 
greatness  these  people  had  no  mat- 
ter who  they  are  or  in  what  country 
they  hved. 

Suggested  Illustrations:  Picture  of 
George  Washington  praying,  chil- 
dren saluting  flag,  etc. 


N 


Next  Month's  Article 

EXT  month's  article  will  be 
When  New  Junior  Sunday 
School  Quarters  Are  Being  Planned/' 
by  Addie  L.  Swapp. 

«     «     « 

SAC3LA.MENT  GeM 

OOW  great  the  wisdom  and  the 
**  love, 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high, 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed,  and  die. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Song  of  the  Month 

for  September 

A  Flannelboard  Story  and  Song 

"An  Angel  from  on  High,"  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  47. 

PRACTICE  this  selection  with  of- 
ficers  and  teachers  in  advance  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  introduce 
the  verse  and  chorus  to  the  children. 
With  the  use  of  flannelboard  figures 
tell  the  story  of  the  Angel  Moroni 
and  the  Boy  Prophet  in  your  own 
words.  (Suggestions  for  the  story 
follow. ) 

"A  long  time  ago,  there  was  a  young  boy 
named  Joseph  Smith.  He  did  not  know 
which  church  to  join.  One  day  he  was 
reading  the  Bible  and  he  came  to  a  place 
where  it  said  whenever  you  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  ask  the  Lord  and  He  will  help 
you.  Joseph  went  into  the  woods  and 
prayed  for  help.  While  he  was  praying,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  not 
to  join  any  of  the  churches  because  none 
lof  them  were  true.  Later  on  He  would 
tell  him  what  to  do. 

"Sometime  later  Joseph  was  praying 
when  an  angel  came  to  him  and  said,  'I'm 
the  Angel  Moroni  and  your  Heavenly 
Father  has  some  very  important  work  for 
you  to  do.  In  a  hill  called  Cumorah  are 
some  golden  plates.  These  plates  have  a 
true  story  written  on  them.  Your  Heavenly 
Father  wants  you  to  get  these  plates  and 
copy  these  stories  into  a  hook.' 

Joseph  Smith  went  to  the  Hill  Cumorah 
and  found  the  plates  hidden  under  a  large 
stone  just  as  the  angel  had  told  him.  He 
copied  the  stories  into  this  book  we  call 
the  Book  of  Mormon." 

Explain  and  have  the  children  pro- 
nounce such  words  as:  silence,  des- 
cending, precious,  sacred  record  and 
concealed.  Be  happy  if  you  teach 
two  lines  of  this  song  on  the  first 


Sunday.  It  may  be  the  verse  or  the 
chorus— let  your  ofiicers  and  te^-ch- 
ers  complete  the  musical  experience. 
On  the  following  Sunday  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  more.  You  may 
want  to  use  the  phrase  method  while 
teaching  this  selection.  Further 
"helps"  will  be  given  at  your  month- 
ly preparation  meeting. 

Consideration  is  being  given  for 
providing  flannelboard  subjects  for 
this  arid  other  Junior  Sunday  School 
songs  at  a  later  date. 

—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 

Questions  from  xebe  Field 
Assistant  Coordinators? 

QUESTION:  Why  are  not  assistant 
Junior  Sunday  School  coordina- 
tors approved  by  the  General  Board? 
Answer:  The  Sunday  School  has  two 
departments,  a  Junior  and  Senior 
Sunday  School.  The  bishopric 
presides  over  both  departments 
and  the  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency  is  responsible  for  con- 
ducting both  sessions.  The  coordi- 
nator is  an  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent. For  this  reason  the 
General  Board  has  recommended 
that  the  coordinator  work  alone 
and  function  as  an  assistant  to  the 
member  of  the  bishopric  and  the 
superintendent  of  Junior  Sunday 
School. 

In  carrying  out  of  the  serv- 
ice of  her  office,  she  would  do 
well  not  to  permit  herself  to  carry 
the  direction  of  Junior  Sunday 
School  without  the  presence  and 
activity  of  the  priesthood  mem- 
bers in  charge  of  the  program. 
These  brothers  greet  Junior  Sun- 
day School  members  at  the  door 
and  preside  over  both  the  open- 
ing and  closing  worship  services. 
The  coordinator  usually  conducts 
the  services. 

Visiting  classes  and  supporting 
teachers  in  the  lesson  work  is  the 
regular  responsibihty  of  the  super- 
intendent, assigned  to  Junior  Sun- 
day School,  and  the  coordinator. 

Ward  superintendents  and  co- 
ordinators who  work  successfully 
in  the  above  arrangement  are  en- 
couraged to  send  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  they  fol- 
low to  Eva  May  Green,  477  Tenth 
Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City  3,  Utah. 

—Eva  May  Green. 
«     »     « 

ENRICHMENT  MATERIAL 
Pioneering  an  Outpost 

(There  are  still  living  in  every  old 
Mormon  community  wonderful  char- 
acters who  have  really  experienced 
hardships   and   made   sacrifices   as 


they  worked  and  lived  for  a  cause 
answering  a  call  that  was  made  of 
them— a  call  to  make  new  communi- 
ties. 

Their  way  of  life  has  developed 
characters  that  all  the  children  to- 
day should  share.  If  direct  contact 
is  not  possible,  they  should  know 
them  through  stories  of  their  lives. 
There  are  no  greater  characters  in 
literature. ) 

rjAVID  and  Lane  sat  up  close  to 
their  grandpa,  Willis  Little,  to 
hear  another  story.  "Grandpa,  tell  us 
more  about  the  things  you  did  when 
you  were  a  little  boy  like  we  are." 

"Well,"  said  their  grandpa,  "I  was 
a  little  boy  like  you  a  long,  long 
time  ago.  I  was  born  87  years  ago. 
In  the  year  1869  I  came  to  make 
the  fifth  child  in  the  home  of  James 
A.  and  Ann  Little's  family.  They 
were  living  in  Eaglevalley,  Nev., 
when  I  was  bom. 

"My  father  and  mother  had  been 
called  by  the  Church  authorities  to 
leave  a  comfortable  home  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  go  south  to  make 
a  new  settlement.  They  packed  their 
household  belongings  into  a  covered 
wagon  and  with  their  family  began 
their  journey. 

"My  mother  had  helped  to  push 
a  handcart  across  the  plains  to  get 
to  Salt  Lake.  Once  again  the  call 
came  to  the  little  woman  to  push 
out  again  and  help  build. 

"I  do  not  remember  anything 
about  my  birthplace  as  when  I  was 
1/2  years  old  the  Church  authorities 
recommended  that  the  Saints  leave 
Eaglevalley.  It  was  such  an  outpost. 
There  was  no  protection  against  the 
Indians  and  not  room  for  many 
families  to  have  homes  and  farms. 

"Again  all  our  belongings  were 
packed  into  a  wagon  and  we  came 
to  Kanab  in  the  very  early  years  of 
this  little  town.  There  were  a  few 
small  homes  nestled  under  these  red 
hills.  The  first  families  who  came 
in  built  a  fort  to  protect  them  from 
the  Indians. 

"Along  the  little  creek  that  made 
its  way  through  the  red  sand  grew 
many  willows.  Kanab  is  the  Indian 
name  for  willows. 

"My  father  built  a  small  two  room 
shack  with  a  canvas  top  and  dirt 
floors.  This  was  the  first  home  that 
I  remember,  and  although  a  tiny 
place,  my  mother  made  a  real  home 
for  us.  She  taught  us  how  to  work; 
how  to  help  others.  She  taught  us 
the  Gospel. 

"Mother  brought  her  loom  with 
her.  Willis  Coplin  made  it  for  her. 
It  was  very  important  to  our  family 
because  my  mother  was  left  to  care 
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for  us.  My  father  was  called  to  be 
an  assistant  Church  historian.  He 
filled  two  missions  ( one  to  England ) 
and  wrote  a  number  of  books.  This 
hand  loom  was  the  first  to  come  to 
this  little  outpost  and  a  special 
shelter  was  made  adjoining  our  liv- 
ing quarters  for  this  precious  piece 
of  equipment.  It  was  the  source  of 
our  living  for  the  years  to  come. 

"Mother  wove  carpet  and  some 
pieces  of  coarse  cloth  which  was 
made  into  articles  of  clothing.  Fa- 
ther had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and 
from  here  came  wool  and  what  meat 
we  had.  Mother  washed,  corded, 
spun  and  wove  the  wool  into  cloth 
to  clothe  us. 

"We  helped  mother  raise  a  vege- 
table garden  and  a  small  patch  of 
wheat. 

"With  my  mother's  good  planning 
and  hard  work,  our  food  was  as 
good  as  could  be  had  in  those  days. 
Our  clothes  were  the  best  that  nim- 
ble fingers,  a  loom  and  knitting 
needles  could  produce. 

"As  a  little  boy  I  had  time  to 
play  with  other  children.    We  had 


fun  playing  in  the  old  fort  with  the 
Indian  children.  With  the  long  wil- 
lows that  grew  along  the  creek  bank 
and  the  clay  that  was  near  we  threw 
mud  dobs  with  the  Indian  children. 
I  remember  the  Navaho  Indians 
coming  often.  They  made  their 
camp  fires  on  a  hill  near  our  little 
town.  They  came  to  trade  their 
blankets  for  something  that  we 
might  have  —  deer  skins  or  hides  of 
other  animals. 

"Each  morning  before  I  started 
my  work,  I  hitched  a  little  black 
pony  to  a  sled.  On  the  sled  were 
fastened  two  large  barrels.  I  joined 
other  boys  and  men,  and  we  all 
went  to  the  creek  to  get  water. 
Everyone  had  to  haul  their  water 
to  their  homes.  In  the  summer  the 
flood  waters  filled  the  creek  and 
made  the  water  very  muddy.  Some- 
times after  the  mud  settled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  there  was  very 
little  clear  water  left  for  the  family 
use  during  the  day.  On  winter  morn- 
ings we  had  to  break  the  ice  before 
we  could  fill  the  barrels. 


"In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the 
leaves  began  to  turn  bright  colors 
and  the  wind  seemed  cooler,  every- 
body began  to  plan  for  their  winter's 
wood.  Bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, wagons  with  woodracks,  axes, 
chains  and  ropes  were  leaving  town 
and  were  off  for  the  hills  where 
there  were  pine  and  cedar  trees. 
Each  night  tired  men  returned  with 
wagons  piled  high  with  dry  cedar 
and  pitchy  pine.  Day  after  day  the 
pile  grew  until  each  family  was  sure 
there  was  enough  wood  to  last 
through  the  cold  winter. 

"My  first  job  that  paid  me  a  wage 
was  herding  horses  for  a  Colorado 
company  who  was  doing  some  scout- 
ing through  the  country.  I  went  to 
work  barefooted,  for  shoes  were  few 
and  hard  to  get,  and  rode  my  little 
pony  bareback.  They  gave  me  75c 
per  day.  I  gave  the  first  $10.00  I 
earned  to  my  mother  to  help  her 
pay  for  her  first  sewing  machine. 
This  helped  to  relieve  the  work  of 
mother's  busy  hands." 

—Yera  L.  Stvapp, 

Kanab  Stake  S.S.  Board. 


What  the  Sunday  School 
Has  Done  for  Me 

By  President  N.  E.  Tanner 

COME  fifty  years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  the  Sunday 

School  organization  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Though  my  parents  were  conscien- 
tious members  and  good-living  people,  always  accept- 
ing responsibility  and  holding  offices  in  the  Church 
organization,  and  also  spent  time  teaching  the  Gospel 
to  their  children,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sunday 
School  for  the  invaluable  teaching  that  was  given  me 
throughout  my  life,  both  as  a  member  of  the  different 
classes,  and  as  a  teacher  in  later  years. 

I  have  learned  more  of  the  Gospel  principles 
through  the  Sunday  School  than  in  any  other  way.  It 
assisted  me  individually  in  establishing  my  high  ideals 
and  standards  of  living  and  in  gaining  a  testimony  of 
the  Gospel.  Furthermore,  it  gave  me  many  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  discussions,  speaking,  teaching  and 
other  activities  which  have  been  most  helpful  to  me 
throughout  my  life.  Also,  it  assisted  me  greatly  in 
raising  my  family  and  in  teaching  them  the  Gospel,  all 
of  whom  are  grown  and  raising  children  who  also  are 
attending  Sunday  School. 

In  my  own  lifetime  I  have  experienced  the  benefit 
of  Sunday  School  to  three  or  four  generations.  The 
value  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  members  of  these 
generations  cannot  be  measured. 

I  highly  recommend  to  all  people  —  young  and  old 
—  that  wherever  possible  they  attend  the  LDS  Sunday 
School,  where  they  can  be  taught  the  plan  of  life  and 
salvation,  a  plan  which  if  understood  and  lived  will 
give  them  the  greatest  joy  and  happiness  which  it  is 
possible  to  experience  in  this  life  and  in  the  hereafter. 


Calgary  Stake  Presi- 
dent N.  E.  Tanner 
holds  that  he  learned 
more  of  the  Gospel 
principles  through  the 
Sunday  School  than 
in  any  other  way. 
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department,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  resources  that 
was  taking  place,  he  was  named  minister  of  both  departments  — 
Lands  and  Forests,  and  Mines  and  Minerals.  As  well,  he  held  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Research  Council  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  He  resigned  from  public  service  in  September,  1952,  to  be- 
come president  of  Merrill  Petroleums   Limited. 

In  March,  1954,  Elder  Tanner  resigned  this  position,  but  was 
named  Chairman  of  the  Board.  On  his  resignation  he  became 
president  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  a  newly  formed 
company  organized  to  construct  a  pipe  line  and  take  natural  gas 
from  Alberta  to  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  a  distance  of 
2,200  miles. 

Elder  Taimer  is  president  of  the  Calgary  Stake  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  At  the  time  he  moved  to 
Calgary  (1952),  he  was  president  of  the  Edmonton  Branch  and  had 
served  in  this  capacity  for  a  period  of  14  years;  prior  to  that  he 
was  bishop  of  the  Cardston  First  Ward. 

President  Tanner  is  a  director  in  the  following  companies:  The 
Toronto-Dominion  Bank;  Page  Hersey  Tubes,  Limited;  Waterous 
Equipment  Limited;  Sturdie  Propane  Limited;  The  Alberta  Gas 
Trunk  Line  Co.;  Inland  Cement  Co.  Ltd.  He  serves  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  National  Trust  Company. 
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Memorization  for  September  Lessons 


"...The  Books  Were  Opened" 


Teachers:  Here  are  your  assign- 
ments for  class  memorizationr  cor- 
related with  the  September  lessons. 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

Course  No.  7 

Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee 
to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized 
of  him. 

And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  wa- 
ter: and,  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 
and  lighting  upon  him: 

And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing, This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

-Matthew  3:13,  16,  17. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 
Course  No.  9 

A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them. 

-Matthew  7:18,  20. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORED 
CHURCH 

Course  No.  11 

Zion  shall  flourish  upon  the  hills 
and  rejoice  upon  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  assembled  together  unto  the 
place  which  I  have  appointed. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  49:25. 

PRINCIPLES 

OF  THE  RESTORED  CHURCH 

AT  WORK 

Course  No.  13 

And  that  thou  mayest  more  fully 
keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  house  of 
prayer  and  offer  up  thy  sacraments 
upon  my  holy  day. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:9. 


LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 

Course  No.  15 

For  behold,  this  life  is  the  time 
for  men  to  prepare  to  meet  God; 
yea,  behold  the  day  of  this  life  is 
the  day  for  men  to  perform  their 
labors. 

-Alma  34:32. 


Value  of  Memortzafion 

WHEN  ACTIVELY  EMPLOYED 
NOT  READILY  FORGOTTEN 

MY  first  earnest  endeavor  at 
memorizing  Scripture,  as 
I  remember,  was  in  the  mission 
field.  Each  morning  I  would 
write  in  a  little  book  one  or 
two  Scripture  passages  that  I 
particularly  liked.  I  studied 
these  carefully  and  applied 
them  during  the  day  in  my  Gos- 
pel conversations  and  in  the 
talks  that  I  gave  in  cottage 
meetings.  I  referred  to  these 
passages  repeatedly  during  the 
following  days  until  they  were 
very  familiar  to  me.  it  was  only 
a  short  space  of  time  until  I 
had  committed  to  memory  a 
great  many  scriptural  refer- 
ences. 

I  believe  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  preserve  in 
one's  memory  that  which  once 
has  been  learned  is  to  quote  it 
freely.  A  scripture  passage  ac- 
tively employed  will  not  read- 
ily be  forgotten. 

— /.  Willard  Marriott, 

President,  Washington  (D.C.)  Stake. 


CHRIST'S  IDEALS  FOR  LIVING 

Course  No.  19 

For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosdever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

-/oTin  3:16. 


SAVIORS  ON  MOUNT  ZION 
Course  No.  21 

.  .  .  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God;  and  the 
books  were  opened;  .  .  .  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  ac- 
cording to  their  works. 

.  .  .  And  the  book  which  was  the 
book  of  life  is  the  record  which  is 
kept  in  heaven;  .  .  . 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  128:6,  7. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD 

Course  No.  24 

.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  parents  have 
children  in  Zion, .  .  .  that  teach  them 
not  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  and  of  baptism 
and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands,  when 
eight  years  old,  the  sin  be  upon  the 
heads  of  the  parents. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:25. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 

Course  No.  27 

There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  de- 
creed in  heaven  before  the  founda- 
tions of  this  world,  upon  which  all 
blessings  are  predicated— 

And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing 
from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that 
law  upon  which  it  is  predicated. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:20, 21. 

A  MARVELOUS  WORK  AND  A 
WONDER 

Course  No.  29 

.  .  .  Whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister; 

And  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant. 

-Matthew  20:26,  27. 

*See  Course  No.  21. 
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RED  MEN  AND  THE  MORMON 
STORY 

(Concluded  from  page  201) 


After  trading  with  white  emigrants  crossing  their  lands,  the  Cheyennes  soon  appeared 

in  curious  mixtures  of  dress.    Even  the  pony  harnessed  to  a  travois,  wears  a  Yankee 

bridle.    The  Cheyennes  were  friendly  to  the  trekking  Mormons. 


On  a  hunting  party  in  Emigration  Canyon 
as  a  young  buck,  this  old  Ute  saw  pio- 
neers enter  valley  in  1847. 

Utah,  near  the  present  town  o£ 
Moab,  was  organized  in  1855.  The 
same  year  a  party  of  missionaries 
was  sent  by  the  Church  to  build  a 
fort  and  labor  among  the  Shoshones 
and  Bannocks  in  the  Salmon  River 
country  of  what  is  now  Idaho. 

Jacob  Hamblin  Called 

In  1858  Jacob  Hamblin  and  a  few 
companions  were  requested  by  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young  to  cross  the 
Colorado  River  and  do  missionary 
work  among  the  Moquis  [Hopi]. 
After  16  days  travel  they  arrived  at 
the  Moqui  villages.  Part  of  the  group 
soon  returned  home,  but  three  of  the 
brethren  remained  all  winter  to  learn 
the  language  and  teach  the  Gospel 
to  the  inhabitants. 


This  mission,  under  the  leadership 
of  Jacob  Hamblin,  was  extended  to 
the  Navaho  tribe  in  1859.  A  num- 
ber of  missionaries  were  sent  to  them 
in  1860,  and  it  was  during  this  expe- 
dition that  George  A.  Smith  Jr.,  son 
of  President  George  A.  Smith,  was 
shot  by  a  Navaho  and  killed.  This 
disrupted  the  missionary  work  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  Zuni  tribe  of  Indians  ( in  New 
Mexico)  was  visited  by  Latter-day 
Saint  missionaries  in  1874.  The  Mex- 
ican Mission  was  established  in  Oc- 
tober, 1879,  with  Moses  Thatcher,  a 
member  of  the  Twelve,  as  president. 

Meantime  Mormon  settlers  had 
been  called  to  Arizona,  and  had  be- 
gun to  labor  among  the  Maricopa 
and  Pima  Indians. 

One  Indian  Mission 

At  present  there  is  only  one  mis- 
sion in  the  Church  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Indians,  and  that  is  the 
Southwest  Indian  Mission,  with 
headquarters  in  Gallup,  N.M.  This 
mission  was  organized  in  1943  as 
the  Navaho-Zuni  Indian  Mission,  and 


had  a  very  humble  beginning.  As 
the  work  grew,  the  demand  for  mis- 
sionaries increased,  and  today  there 
are  members  of  the  Church  among 
the  following  tribes:  Navaho, 
Apache,  Hopi,  Papago,  Zuni,  Hual- 
apai,  Laguna,  Isleta,  Pima,  Acoma, 
Cherokee  and  Paiute. 

The    Southwest    Indian    Mission 
embraces  all  the  Indian  Tribes   in 


Map  opposite  was  made  available  through 

the    courtesy    of    the    Haskell    Institute, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  together 
with  those  around  Bluff  in  southern 
Utah  and  the  Indians  on  the  Duck 
Water  Reservation  in  Nevada.  The 
membership  of  the  mission  now  com- 
prises more  than  4,600. 

The  day  of  the  redemption  of  the 
Lamanites  is  at  hand,  and  many 
thousands  will  no  doubt  unite  with 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning has  had  their  welfare  at  heart. 


These  Lamanites,  friendly  to  the  Mormons,  adapted  their   dwellings  to   circumstances    and    supplies    available. 
They  listened  to  the  Gospel  and  shared  their  knowledge  of  living  off  the  land  with  the  Saints. 


Shoshones,  hunters  of  the  plains,  covered 
poles  with  buffalo  hides  making  tepees. 
These  were  painted  and  proved  easy  to 


move. 


Hopi    Indians    were   industrious    agricul-  Paiutes  as  seed-gatherers  found  it  neces- 

turists,     weavers,     basket-    and     pottery-  sary   to   cover   vast   areas    of   desert    fot 

makers.     Their    pueblos    were    made    of  food.    They  made  their  huts  of  available 
adobe  and  stone.  brush. 
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Tall  Tomorrows 

CTREWN  across  my  desk  are  three  recent  issues  of 

a  businessmen's  magazine.  Each  contains  an  article 
on  life  in  the  next  25  years.  One  discusses  the  wonders 
ahead  in  light  and  energy.  Another  looks  forward  at 
finance.  The  third  previews  the  man  of  tomorrow. 
Each  of  the  articles  is  by  a  recognized  authority  in 
this  field. 

The  thumbnail  sketch  on  one  of  the  authors,  David 
Sarnoff,  chairman  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
closes  with  his  own  line:  "The  challenge  of  tomorrow 
fascinates  me  much  more  than  the  achievements  of 
yesterday." 

Much  of  Mr.  Sarnofl's  remarkable  success  has  no 
doubt  come  from  keeping  an  eye  on  tomorrow.  And 
his  business  tomorrows  are  long,  too  —  at  least  25 
years. 

How  long  are  your  tomorrows?  Or,  in  other  words, 
for  how  long  do  you  live? 

Recently  I  heard  an  office  clerk  refer  to  the  cal- 
endar in  terms  of  her  next  salary  check.  Her  tomorrows 
seemed  to  extend  to  her  next  pay  day.   No  farther. 

I  remember  as  a  lad  swinging  the  family  axe  into 
some  odd  wood  for  kindling.  As  a  reward,  my  father 
gave  me  my  choice:  a  nickel  or  a  new  hatchet.  It  was 
not  an  easy  decision  for  a  small  boy.  A  nickel  was 
big  then.  It  would  buy  an  ice  cream  cone,  or  a  large 
bag  of  licorice,  or  a  couple  of  cinnamon  rolls.  The 
decision  was  difficult  because  to  a  small  boy  it  was 
hard  to  see  beyond  the  fizz  on  top  of  today's  drug- 
store soda.  It  is  so  easy  for  youth  —  and  many  of  us 
adults,  too  —  to  let  the  minutes  or  the  hours  or  the 
days  rule  our  years.  It  is  so  easy  to  let  moments  of 
pleasure  outweigh  years  of  consequence. 

So  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  stood 
tall  in  greatness  and  happiness  have  looked  out  across 
the  world  through  far-seeing  eyes.  I  can  think  of  a 
wealthy  cattleman  who  was  that  way.  He  was  wealthy 
in  more  than  cattle,  too.  His  was  a  large  family  — 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  rich  in  good- 
ness. He  was  kind  to  the  poor  and  the  widows,  and 
he  comforted  those  who  mourned.  He  was  called  the 
"greatest  of  all  men"  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Then  reverses  struck.  That  cattleman  lost  almost  all 
he  owned,  including  his  children.  He  himself  was 
stricken  with  "sore  boils."  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
afflictions,  Job  kept  a  long- viewing  eye.  He  said:  "For 
I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth  .  .  .  And  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God."^ 

Job  seemed  to  draw  strength  through  living  for 
the  eternities.  He  thought  and  acted  like  the  immortal 
he  was.  Earthly  reverses  that  would  disturb  or  dis- 
courage other  men  shrunk  small  before  a  man  with 
tomorrows  as  long  as  Job's. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  challenges  to  a  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  School  teacher:  to  build  within  each 
pupil  a  constant  awareness  of  his  immortality. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  the  composer,  was  stricken 
with  deafness  while  still  a  young  man.  But  he  kept 
giving  to  the  world  music  that  became  immortal.  It  is 
said  that  Beethoven  once  commented,  "I  shall  hear 
in  heaven." 

Across  the  North  Sea  from  Beethoven's  Germany, 
there  lived  in  England  a  few  years  before  the  com- 
poser's birth  in  1770  a  man  named  Edward  Young.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  he  wrote  plays  that 


^ob  19:25,  26. 


ARCHITECTS  OF  TOMORROWS 

They  look  out  across  the  world  through  far-seeing  eyes. 

were  produced  in  London's  famed  Drury  Lane.  But 
later  he  became  a  royal  chaplain,  and  he  preached 
before  the  king.  Edward  Young  once  wrote  a  line 
about  tall  tomorrows  —  a  line  that  sounds  like  Paul 
of  Old:  "He  sins  against  this  life  who  slights  the 
next."^ 

Happier  and  nobler  is  the  man  who  lives  each 
day  as  though  he  can  take  with  him  into  eternity  the 
intelligence  he  gains  here. 

A  great  woman  whom  I  have  long  admired  is 
Helen  Keller.  At  19  months  old  she  became  blind,  deaf, 
and  mute.  But,  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  patient 
teachers,  especially  Anne  Sullivan,  she  learned  to  "see" 
and  "hear"  with  her  hands.  Helen  also  learned  to 
talk  with  her  tongue  and  lips.  She  learned  to  love 
life.  Through  vibration,  she  drank  in  Mark  Twain's 
jokes.  Her  hand  caught  the  outpouring  of  Enrico 
Caruso's  golden  voice.  She  touched  Carl  Sandburg's 
lips  to  ponder  his  poetry  and  the  edge  of  his  banjo 
for  the  rhythm  of  his  plantation  songs. 

From  a  world  of  darkness  Helen  Keller  rose  into 
the  light  of  joyful  living.  Her  outlook  that  extended 
far  beyond  the  today  of  this  earth  assuredly  helped 
lift  her  to  her  heights.  Ishbel  Ross,  in  a  biography  of 
Helen  Keller  in  Journey  into  Light,  quotes  the  blind 
heroine:  "I  look  forward  to  the  world  to  come,  where 
all  physical  limitations  will  drop  from  me  like 
shackles  ..." 

Helen  Keller's  tomorrows  are  tall. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  counsel  to  my  sweetheart 
and  me  from  the  man  who  married  us  —  the  late  Elder 
Joseph  F.  Merrill.  My  bride-to-be's  father  had  died 
suddenly  not  many  days  before.  We  wondered 
whether  we  should  postpone  our  plans.  Elder  Merrill 
advised  that  we  go  ahead  with  our  marriage.  He 
reasoned  something  like  this:  "He  has  simply  been 
transferred.  He  is  all  right.  It  is  a  jolt  for  us,  but  we 
must  keep  on  going." 

Joseph  F.  Merrill  measured  his  decisions  with  a 
long  rule  of  time. 

It  is  well  to  live  our  days  oiie  at  a  time.  But  the 
signs  point  that  each  will  be  richer  if  it  is  lived  for 
eternity  as  against  today.  Yes,  the  signs  seem  to  say: 

"Keep  your  tomorrows  tall!"       —Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

^Night  Thoughts,  Night  III. 


